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Outings and Innings. 
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I. 

"Now is the high tide of the year, ' 

And whatever of life has ebbed away 

Comes flooding back with a ripply cheer, 

Into every bare inlet and creek and bay ; 

Now the heart is so full that a drop overfills it, 

We are happy now because God wills it ; 
I No matter how barren the past may have been, 

v-4 'Tis enough for us now that the leaves are green. 

i --L We sit in the warm shade and feel right well 

How the sap creeps up and the blossoms swell ; 

We may shut our eyes, but we cannot help knowing 

That the skies are clear and grass is growing. 1 ' 

James Ruaaell Lowell. 

PW the rain does come down ! No fishing to-day. What's 
that! Tou want me to write something about fishing 
and the experiences I've had? Well, come now, that is a 
modest request to make. Perhaps, however, you are not 
aware that it requires certain favorable surroundings and 
companions of kindred spirit to give that peculiar tone 
and spice to a fisherman's story which will strike the popular fancy. 
Such is the case, however, for an experience that has to do with 
seas and lakes and rivers, ponds and pools and brooks; with forest 
and prairie and marsh, as partial surroundings; with all kinds of 
weather and all sorts of days as a part thereof; with the gray dawn 
of the morning, and the heat of the noonday, the glow of the sun- 
set, the gloom of the twilight, and the darkness of the midnight as 




opportunities; with a camp, fitted with luxurious ease or one scant- 
ily furnished; or with no camp at all save a hastily prepared bed 
among the bushes, or under the trees, or on the grass of the prairie, 
or under the sheltered bank by some lake or river; and all of this 
commingled with many days of hard work, of aching bones, and 
blistered hands; of coming home completely beaten, not having 
made a strike, or with all the black bass we could carry; all of this, 
and more, too, so much more in fact that the "half can never be 
told" goes to the making up of an experience which is unique and 
precious, even beyond the preciousness of gold, for 

"I do not count the hours I spend 

In wandering by the sea ; 
The forest is my loyal friend 

Like God it useth me." 

I've never caught any great strings of fish running into the 
fifties and hundreds. By the time I get fifteen or twenty good 
black bass landed I'm always ready to quit for that time. My 
fishing chum and all round friend Stephens is even more conserv- 
ative than I am, but then I often tell him he is too tender hearted. 
Yes, I've caught every variety of fish that is found in Northern 
Minnesota. I've never caught an eel here. I understand, how- 
ever, that there are none here. Never went on purpose for bull- 
heads. I never saw one of those fish pulled from the water yet 
that I did not have to laugh at the expression of its very remarka- 
ble face. Ever catch pickerel? Well, yes, occasionally. One day 
when Stephens and I were on a little lake beyond Lake Melissa, 
called Wise's lake, I believe, we caught pike after pike — they are 
usually called pickerel here, but they are the genuine pike. Our 
attention was drawn to the large and uniform size of those we 
caught. They were between three and four pounds each. After 
we had thrown many back we concluded to keep them and see how 
many we did get. We soon had nineteen of the fish on a string, 
when the string broke and they went free. We got several more, 
but finally gave up in disgust as we came for bass and the pike 
would not allow the hook to remain in the water any length of time 
before they would take it. We had a similar experience in the 
north arm of Big Floyd lake one summer. We were fairly driven 
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from the lake at noon owing to the persistency of the pike in tak- 
ing the hook as soon as it was in the water. The largest pike I've 
seen taken with the rod and reel was taken by Stephens in a lake 
north of Rock lake, the Indian name of which I do know the 
orthography of, but it means Cranberry lake. I was rowing, 
Stephens had about 75 feet of line out. He was using his little 
seven ounce lance-wood fly rod at the time. There came a most 
tremendous tug at the line, the reel gave a screech and the fun be- 
gan in great style. It was rare sport for the next twenty minutes 
and the contest became very exciting. Which would win? The 
man in the boat or the fish in the lake? Would the little rod stand 
the strain ? No one but a cool, experienced fisherman like Stephens 
would ever have landed that fish with that rod and a G line. 
Such jumping, and lunging, sounding and swaying, now here, now 
there, and at last in the net and in the boat, while an exhausted 
fisherman rubs his aching arms and wipes the sweat from his face. 
Twas a fourteen pounder. 




II. 

OME lakes seem to have only large-mouth black bass and 
others only small-mouth bass, while others again have 
^ large and small-mouth in different localities. I find in my 
note book three accounts of good sport when the catch 
was all large-mouth bass. The first time was at the little 
Cranberry lake mentioned before, when Stephens and I caught 
fourteen bass in an hour; could have caught more but we took our 
time with each fish, playing them for all the game there was in 
them. The second time was in Big F16yd lake last summer, where 
in a gale, with a heavy sea running, we caught eleven large fish 
which we brought home, and four ordinary sized ones that we put 
back. The third time was in Muskrat lake, when in twenty min- 
utes we had ten fine bass, and afterwards added four more to the 
string. Of course none of these were large catches, but there was 
a vim and zest to each occasion that made us say: "What a good 
time we have had." The small-mouth black bass. Ah! there is 
the fish, the true game fish. For myself I'd rather catch one 
small-mouthed bass than three large-mouthed ones, each of the 
same weight as the small-mouth. Looking over my note book I 
find that Stephens and I made catches of small-mouthed black 
bass all the way from six to twenty-nine in number, and weighing 
from two to four and one-half pounds. 

"We twa hae paidl't V the brook 

Frae mornin , sun till dine, 
And played aroun* the ingle nook, 

In auld lang syne. 
For auld lang syne, my dear, 

For auld lang syne, 
We'll tak' a thought o' kindness yet 

For auld lang syne." 



Stephens and I have had many grand outings after duck, deer, 
chickens and snipe — shot nineteen snipe in an hour and a half on 
a little marsh one mile from Detroit. At the same place one week 
later, on a snowy, disagreeble afternoon, we loaded ourselves down 
with mallards in two hours. And we have tramped after prairie 
chickens until we could scarcely move and there were blisters on 
our feet as large as silver dollars. Our friends have sometimes 
said of us, that 

"No bird is safe that cuts the air 

From their rifle or their snare ; 

No fish in river or in lake. 

But their long hands it thence will take." 

Well, you have not heard much experience yet, only a bare 
outline, but let your imagination weave in through every line glor- 
ious Northern Minnesota summer days and nights, the beautiful 
lakes set like gems on prairie and in forest, the pleasure of prepa- 
ration, the zest of anticipation, the indescribable pleasure of the 
actuality, the thrill along line, or rod, and throughout your body 
when you get notice that a gamy small-mouth is hooked, the tent 
at night with its checkered shade and moonlight of the foliage 
cast upon it, the pleasant jauntings to and fro — but it cannot be 
described. Let the imagination rove as it may, it falls short of 
the reality. 




III. 

"And O ye fountains, meadows, hills and groves, 

Forebode not any severing of our loves ! 

Yet in my heart of hearts I feel your might ; 

I only have relinquished one delight, 

To live beneath your more habitual sway." 

William Wordsworth. 

you want to know all about the first deer I ever killed, do 
you, and how T came to be so passionately fond of outings 
f| and the sports connected therewith? The love of out-door 
life in the woods, along the streams and on the lakes was 
born in me. I sometimes think there must be a strain of 
wild blood in the family somewhere and it has cropped out in me. 
The first real excitement about deer that I remember was when I 
was eleven years old ; father came in the house one evening and re- 
marked, "I'm going deer hunting to-morrow." My, what an excite- 
ment Father going deer hunting! It was in Steuben county, N. Y., 
and it appeared that for several days they had been running deer 
on the pine-covered hills above Campbelltown. No deer had been 
killed, but some had been seen every day, and two of my uncles 
hearing of it had become excited and they and my father had 
planned to go on the morrow. Father ran some bullets, filled the 
powder horn — we were simple folk in those days — cleaned out the 
long-barreled smooth-bore and was all ready for an early start in 
the morning. After breakfast, eaten by candlelight, we, father, 
mother, brother, sister and self, were off. Were we all going? Alas, 
no. We were to be left along the way at one of my uncle's, while 
father went and shot the deer. Of course he would bring a deer 



back. I no more doubted that thau I doubted uiv existence. How 
long that day was. It was really a short, dark winter day, and 
cold, too, for that locality. Night came ou and about 8 o'clock the 
hunters returned. Did they have a deer? Not much, had not 
even seen one. The only person of the fifty or more men out that 
day who had seen a deer was the negro who with the cow bell did 
the tracking. The hunters were nearly frozen and ravenously 
hungry. After warming up and eating the belated supper, we 
loaded ourselves into the sleigh and went home. We made father 
rehearse again and again every detail of the hunt. The negro with 
the bell, and the deer track that he actually saw deeply interested 

U8. 

The years went by and one lovely fall morning a party of four 
boarded the early freight train at Battle Lake, Minn., for a ten 
days' outing on the Leaf and Crow Wing rivers. Jim, Jeff, George 
and myself were the four. We had two good boats, two mess 
chests, tent, bedding and other dunnage for a comfortable time. 
Jim was a veteran in deer hunting, having taken many trips from 
Chicago into Northern Michigan and Wisconsin, and done some 
tall killing. Jeff had also shot a deer in Michigan and out on the 
plains. George and I had not only never shot a deer, but I had 
never seen a wild deer in the woods. 

Beaching Wadena we procured teams to carry us and our bag- 
gage to the crossing of the Leaf river, about three miles distant. 
Here we put our boats in the water and loaded them up, ate our 
lunch and pushed off. The whole afternoon we drifted along, with 
new and beautiful views opening for our admiration at every turn. 
At evening time we made our camp on a little meadow, pine-girt 
and water bounded. There was a full moon, and as its silver sheen 
fell over river and meadow and wooded bluff crowned by sombre 
pines, it was almost too beautiful to be of earth. 

Early the next morning we were off. The same glorious 
weather, the same beautiful river and scenery, clearings being less 
and less frequent, the pine trees growing thicker and nearer the 
river. The only stop we made was for dinner, although we halted 
once or twice at places where Jim or Jeff thought they saw "signs" 
on the shore. During the afternoon Jeff shot four ducks which he 



started up from the river ahead of the boat. "We'll have them 
baked for our Sunday dinner," said Jim. Both Jim and Jeff be- 
gan to grumble about the weather. "If it keeps dry and warm like 
this we will have no deer." In fact the newly fallen leaves made 
stillness impossible in the woods. As night drew on we looked for 
a good place in the pines for our Sunday camp, but could find 
none. At length we found a nice place among the hard wood, and 
pitched our tent. We had taken the precaution as we came by 
some hay stacks in the afternoon to secure enough for our beds. 
After fixing our camp we crossed the river into some pine "slash- 
ings" hoping to start a deer, but none were to be found. 



IV. 




"The vernal seeming breeze 
Mocked the faded grans and leafiest* trees. 
I might have dreamed of summer as I lay, 
Watching the fallen leaves with the soft wind at play." 

J. G. Whittier. 

UNDAY seemed more like a midsummer day than a late 

fall one in northern Minnesota, and Monday was a repeti- 

^ tion of the same, only we had the excitement of following 

a wounded deer for awhile. Jeff had been absent from 

camp quite a while. Suddenly we heard his heavy Marlin 
ring put, once, twice, three times, then all was still for a long time. 
At length Jeff appeared, all excitement. "Boys, I've shot and 
wounded the largest buck I ever saw !" he exclaimed. Seeing how 
incredulous we looked, he continued, "Look there, see that?'' 
That, was a tuft of grass wet with blood. "Come help me track 
him." So we went. We readily found the place where Jeff was 
when he shot. "I was lying here under these trees half asleep and 
wondering if the weather would change, when I looked up and saw 
the deer right yonder; as I threw up my rifle he saw me and 
wheeled off. I shot and he stumbled, but he recovered himself 
and went on, while I sent two more bullets after him." Traces of 
blood were found here and there, but we finally lost the trail in a 
great marsh, and returned to camp without the deer. 

We now decided to move down into "better country," as Jim 
phrased it. We went on a few miles to where the Leaf joins the 
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Crow Wing, and here established our camp again. The next 
morning we started out, separating and beating the low ground, 
that formed the peninsula between the two rivers. Jim and 
George went along near the Leaf, I was near the Crow Wing, 
and Jeff somewhere between. I sauntered along, stopping now 
and then, wondered where the others were, and if there were any 
deer in the woods. I came to a rise in the ground and went up the 
slope into the grand pine woods. Just as I did so I heard a rifle 
ring out again and again. I looked quickly to my left and saw 
George shooting at a deer running along through the open pine 
woods. I then saw my first deer in the woods. How it did run as 
George was emptying the magazine of his rifle at it. Just then I 
heard a crashing behind me, and turned just as two deer broke 
from the low ground and came dashing up the slope. They saw 
me as I turned and at once separated, one going to the right and 
one to the left. I threw up my gun and fired at the one on the 
right, and great was my astonishment to see the deer jump high 
in the air, turn a complete somersault, and then lie still on the 
ground. I had killed my first deer. There was no mistake about 
it. I ran to where he lay, and if ever I felt mean in my life, it was 
then as I stood by that beautiful animal stretched out there with 
its legs slightly quivering and its wide-open eyes looking so re- 
proachfully at me. Just then I heard a shot on the other side of 
the slope, followed quickly by a second, and knew that Jim had 
sighted a deer. George had now joined me and, leaving my deer 
lying there, we went over the ridge and found Jim standing over a 
deer he had just shot. Jeff now came up, and there was general 
congratulation and a triumphal march back to camp. 

Jeff had started the deer from a willow thicket on the low 
ground. "But," he said, "I'm going home if I've only come out 
here to be beaten by a fellow who was never on a hunt before and 
never saw a live deer in his life." He did not carry out his threat, 
however. We put in two more days there, but the weather grew 
continually warmer and the woods drier. Finer weather for camp- 
ing could not be desired, but it spoiled the deer hunting entirely. 
We concluded to break up camp and move on down the Crow Wing. 
This is quite a large stream and very picturesque. In some places 



there are rapids over which it required considerable skill to run 
our heavily loaded boats. We ran them all in safety, only Jim and 
I were hung up once in midstream on a boulder. Fortunately we 
ran square on, so did not capsize. The day was very warm. 
While we were resting at noon, Jeff and I proceeded to investigate 
the river for specimens of agate and shells. In our enthusiasm we 
partially undressed, and I shall ever remember the look on Jeff's 
face as, having waded out to a large boulder, he stood upon it call- 
ing to me to come, and as I started his feet slipped and down he 
sat in the water, up to his chin. 

There being no promise of change of weather, we decided to go 
on down the river until we came to where there was a railroad 
station, when we would start for home. The dusk of the follow- 
ing evening found us hauling our boats from the river, and at 
midnight we boarded the westbound express and were home in 
time for breakfast. And I had killed my first deer. 

The world is not so very big after all. A year ago last fall, 
while Stephens and I were at Cushing, a siding on the Little Falls 
cutt-off of the N. P. B. R., for a week after deer, the evening we 
broke camp to come home it was bitter cold and the snow was 
coming down thick and fast. We not wishing to remain out in 
the storm until the train came along, took refuge in a logging 
camp, and here we found George, who with two other gentlemen 
had been out for ten days. Last fall Stephens and I went on the 
same cut-off at Curtis' siding for a week, and while in camp learn- 
ed of a large party camped about three miles from us. 

One forenoon we walked over where we judged the camp to 
be. After a rough walk we found it, and who should be there but 
Jim with six of his friends. They had been there nearly two 
weeks, but had poor success, only one deer having been killed. 
We took dinner with them, and Jim rehearsed "The killing of my 
first deer" for their benefit. And by the way, before I had ever 
met Stephens he had met Jeff, and Jeff had told him of our trip 
down the Leaf and Crow Wing, and how "I killed my first deer," 
so when Stephens and I became acquainted one of the first things 
he said was, "I've heard of you before, and how you killed the first 
deer you ever saw at the first shot." 



V. 




''Whoso walks in solitude 

And inhabiteth the wood, 

Choosing light, wave, rock and bird, 

Before the money-loving herd. 

Into that forester shall pass, 

From these companions power and grace," 

R. W. Emeraon in "Woodnotea." 

\Y friend Stephens is a true fisherman and consequently 
a large-hearted, free-handed man.* I am glad to write 
that down right here and let him read it now, rather 
than say it after he is dead. Many are the outings we 
have taken together after fish, deer, duck and prairie 
chickens; but a-fishing we have gone oftener than for anything 
else, and I hope the years are many in which we may yet land the 
bass and lure the trout. 

"To-morrow is Sir Philip's anniversary — the tenth of his married 
life and I'm bidden to the feast, but I can't go," I said to Steph- 
ens one May morning. "If he was only here we'd take him out 
fishing," I continued. 

•'Let's go and catch some fish and send to him as our cortribu- 
tion to the feast," suggested Stephens. 

"All right," I responded. "How surprised he will be to get a 
package of fine black bass from us." 
"And express paid, too," added Stephens. 
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Sir Philip is an old time fiiend of mine, whom I nicknamed 
"Sir Philip" on account of some resemblance in character to the 
great Sir Philip Sidney, which I have always claimed he possessed. 
At one time free to rove prairie, mountain and wood, he is now 
within a city's limits confined, and all the daylight's golden hours 
—and brass and iron ones as well, for six days out ot seven are 
passed within a dingy office pent. 

"We'll start right away after noon," said Stephens, and we did. 
With our rods, tackle box and net, we walked down to the boathouse, 
where we procured a boat and minnows. We rowed across De- 
troit lake, down the Pelican river, across Muskrat lake and into 
Lake Sally. By the time we reached here the wind had shifted 
into the northwest and the weather was rapidly growing cold. 
The waves were running pretty high and the wind blowing so 
strong that it was hard work to keep the boat anywhere near 
where we wished it, and to cap all it commenced to snow. Thick 
and fast the flakes came down; cold blew the wind, as muffled in 
our overcoats we began to cast. 

' "I hope Sir Philip will appreciate the fish," Stephens observed, 
as he marked my teeth chattering with the cold. 

"No bass will be so lacking in fish sense as to take minnow or fly 
in such a snowstorm as this," I replied, but one did take my Mon- 
treal fly just then, and after an exciting little struggle I brought 
him to the net. A moment later Stephens had one, a three 
pounder — mine only weighed two pounds — and as he cast out 
again another took the bait, at the same time that another took 
my fly. Now we had fun. Stephens had been managing the 
boat with one oar, using the other hand to cast with. 

"What'll I do?" he shouted. 

"Get in the fish," I called back; so dropping the oar, leaving the 
boat to the mercy of the wind and wave, we went to reeling our fish 
in — our fish, for they were ours in a few minutes. The snow came 
down fast, and driven by the wind seemed to almost hiss as it struck 
the foam-capped waves. The boat pitched and tossed and drifted 
rapidly shoreward while we were getting the victory over the fish. 
At length I had mine in the boat, and a moment later I dipped 
Stephens' fish up in the net, while he caught the oars just in time 



to keep us from being thrown on the shore. It was a hard pull re- 
gaining our position in the teeth of that wind, and by the time we 
were back on the fishing ground we both concluded we'd had 
enough of it. 

"He can have a barbecue with these four fish," said Stephens. 
"Let's go home or we'll freeze fast here in the lake and that will 
be a pretty state of affairs." 

So homeward we started and when we had gotten up in the river 
the sun came out, and bv the time we reached the boat house the 
wind had gone down, and a beautiful May sunset was glorifying 
lake and wooded hill, while the snow freighted clouds were rapid- 
ly disappearing eastward. 

After supper I packed and shipped the fish; then, as we were 
sitting by the fire getting the chill out of our bodies, I remarked 
that "I was much colder than the day when Sir Philip was with 
me and I cought my big bass." 

"How was that?" asked Stephens. "Tell it." 

"All right if you'll promise not to interrupt." 

"Go ahead, let's hear about the big bass." 
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Vi. 

was a dull, cheerless, September day; gray and heavy the 
clouds; chill the wind; now and then a bit of blue would ap- 
pear and a gleam of sunlight come down, touching and 
glorifying wooded shore and restless water; but the skurry- 
ing cloud-masses quickly hid the blue and veiled the sun, leaving 
all chill and gray again. Four of us were standing on the shore 
of Lost lake in Otter Tail county, Minnesota, at the point where 
the lake is nearly cut in two by the outstreaching points of land 
between the ends of which the Bed River of the North rushes — 
a shallow stream with a gravelly bed, but of great fame right at 
that point on account of the big small-mouth black bass caught 
there. We were after the bass, but found only one poor boat that 
we could get. Everts and Dr. Babcock —who by the way, is total- 
ly blind, yet has quite a practice in Chicago — took possession of 
the boat and proceeded to bail it out while Sir Philip and I 
started for a house that we saw about a mile down the lake to pro- 
cure, if possible, another boat. We succeeded in getting an old 
tub of an affair, and slowly worked our way back, fishing up some 
clams as we went along to where Everts and the Doctor were. 
Both boats were soon anchored out in the swift current of the 
river and while the fish did not bite fast and furious, yet every 
now and then we picked up a two or three pounder — gamy fellows 
full of fight to the last, and aided by the current, the last was 
many minutes in coming and sometimes indefinitely postponed, 
It was the Doctor's first trial with the reel, but after a few trials 
he caught the "how" of it, and by being told in what direction to 
cast, did much better than some who can see. 

About eleven o'clock the catch of the day was made. I had 
cast into the current and allowed my line to run on down until it 



was nearly off the reel, when the line suddenly began to run off 
rapidly. I at once checked it, and then came a tug that told me 
that I had hooked a good-sized fish. "I must have a whale/' I said 
to Sir Philip when, after two or three trials, I failed to recover a 
foot of line. Just then the fish broke water about seventy-five 
feet away and my heart began to beat fast, for it was a "big 'un" 
and no mistake. I squared myself for the fight, telling Sir Philip 
to real in his line, as I was going to have a picnic. I distrusted my 
rod — a six ounce lancewood given me by a friend in Chicago a 
couple of weeks previous, who said as he gave to me, "Don't trust 
it, it's a cheap John affair, I think." I was using" it then because 
I had let the Doctor take my old standby. Well, it was fish and 
current against me and my outfit. For a few minutes the fish did 
just about as he pleased except unhooking; then I began to gain 
a little, and so we kept on. Back and forth across the current 
that fish went, surging, plunging, sulking, but ever coming nearer. 
Everts had stopped fishing and standing by the Doctor was de- 
scribing every move of the contest. In a few minutes more I had 
the fish where we could plainly see it. Then he was alongside and 
Sir Philip discovered that the landing net was in the other boat. 
The fish started under the boat; my rod bent nearly double. Sir 
Philip reached for the line. "Don't touch that line!" I exclaimed, 
but unheeding me he grasped it, and snap went the tip at once — 
but the fish was saved, as Sir Philip jerked it in without further 
ado, while I sat down on the seat completely played out, tremb- 
ling all over, while Everts danced up and down in his boat and 
yelled. It was the largest small-mouth bass I've ever caught. 
When we reached Battle Lake in the evening it weighed five 
pounds and four ounces. We caught eighteen that day, none of 
which were under two pounds nor over four, save this one. The 
narrows in Lost lake afforded the finest bass fishing I ever had 
but it's all ruined now— fished out. Three seasons did it. On our 
way to town that evening Everts shot at a big timber wolf but 
did not kill it. 

Did Sir Philip appreciate the fish? We judged so from the 
letter that came three days later; but that is the only time we 
have caught bass in a snowstorm. 
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"With mingled sound of horns and bell*, 

A far-heard clang the wild geese fly. 
Storm-sent from Arctic moors and fells. 
Two dusk lines converged in one, 
Chasing the southward-flying sun/' 

/. (;. Whit tier. 

svT was a damp October morning when we left Detroit City 
for a seventy-five mile drive to Rice lake, in Beltrami 
County. Reports had reached us that ducks were numer- 
ous there, especially mallards, hence our trip. There were 
four of us and we had a boat, tent and camping outfit, in- 
cluding provisions and ourselves, all packed on a platform spring 
express wagon. We reached Rich wood, on the Buffalo river, in 
time for dinner, and at 3 o'clock in the afternoon arrived at White 
Earth Indian Agency. The Professor here discovered that he had 
no handkerchief, so we halted while he procured a flaming red one 
of vast size. 

Just opposite the agency buildings a group of about twenty- 
five squaws were seated on the ground and new arrivals were fre- 
quent — evidently a squaw party was in progress — not a buck was in 
sight. The squaws were very picturesque, their bright blankets 
and dresses being brought out in full relief against the brown 
grass. 

About three miles beyond the agency we left the main road 
and took to the "tote road" to Red Lake, a road that was bad at 
the start and continually grew worse. As we entered the timber 
the roughness increased. Hills were sharp and of frequent occur- 
rence, strewn with boulders and now and then a mud hole of un- 
known depth. I found all my skill as a driver taxed to prevent a 
smash-up or a tip-over of our heavily loaded wagon. On and on, 
every mile seemed five. Darkness soon began to settle down and 



we resolved to camp for the night, although we were four or five 
miles from the place we had intended making; the roughness of 
the road deterred us from attempting it in the dark. Stephens 
and I pitched the tents for ourselves and horses, while Professor 
and Bowling went to a small lake that was in sight for some 
water. There au adventure befell Bowling which came near be- 
ing very serious. The lake was a sink-hole of black, treacherous 
mud; B. slipped from a piece of wood on which he was standing 
and all that prevented him from disappearing forever in the sli- 
my depths was throwing one hand out as he fell and chanc- 
ing to catch hold of a small tamarac pole that was laying in the 
mud. The Professor, by great effort, extracted him, and brought 
him to camp to be stripped and re-clad. It may be remarked that 
Bowling, with a genius that commanded our admiration, fell into 
some pond, lake or river every day while we were gone. 

With the morning light we went on our way over a road 
that for badness can't be described. But we had ample compen- 
sation in the superb scenery along the route, now going through 
a fine hardwood timber, now winding around some beautiful lake, 
then driving for a long distance along a hog back, through mag- 
nificient pine woods, one of nature's grand boulevards. Occasional- 
ly we p issed an Indian's house; sometimes it was a tepee covered 
with birch bark, and sometimes a log house, in which case there 
was always a large tepee in the yard, and by tepee and house 
alike there were birch bark canoes, and fish, strung on poles, hung 
up to dry. At 11 o'clock a. m. we passed between Twin lakes and 
shortly after arrived at Tyler Warren's. A mile from here is Sunk- 
en lake, where last summer a party of five from Detroit caught over 
600 black bass — small mouthed — in a day and a half's fishing. 
We bought some potatoes of Warren and went on until 1 o'clock 
p. m., when we left the tote road and took a slight trail that led us 
through the pines for three miles and brought us to the banks of 
Rice river, at the dam which the Indians had built to raise the water 
so that they could float their logs down to the sawmill a few miles 
below. The lake was a short distance up the river, but we set up 
our camp at the dam, and here put in a few pleasant days of camp 
life. 
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"The black ducks mounting from the lake, 
The pigreon in the pines" 

/?. W. Emerson. 

HESE days were varied and made interesting by Bowling's 
getting dumped from a canoe with a regularity that was 
surprising, until at length he refused to go on the water 
any more in that kind of a craft; by the wonderful shots 
made, and the ducks brought down from great distances, that 
could never be found. I might relate in detail how Stephens and 
I swam the team across the river, and went miles through the 
woods and across marshes to find a hay meadow of which we had 
heard, to get some hay for our horses; of the hay bridge we built, 
and the facility with which we alighted' from an overturning load 
of hay; of the two hunters going north after deer, who camped 
near us during a day and a night, and told wonderful yarns; of the 
old Indian and his family, children and grandchildren, who set up 
their tepee near us; of the beautiful birch-bark canoe they had; of 
the dinner Stephens and I took with the two Indians on the south 
shore of Rice lake; of the fact that we did not get but one soli- 
tary mallard, but found lots of black duck— butter balls; of the 
great flock of these that Stephens and I came upon as we were 
coming to camp late one afternoon, and the shooting we had for a 
few minutes — shooting that Stephens and I shall never forget; 
of the night when the Professor waked us all with his dismal 
groans and sudden exclamation, "I'm sick, I'm awful sick," and 



proceeded to crawl out of the tent on all fours over Stephens and I, 
returning in the same way a few minutes later and volunteering' 
the information, "T'was the blamed greasy pork I ate." All of 
these incidents and more I might tell — they are among the pleas- 
ant pictures "That hang on memory's walls." All too soon came 
the time of breaking camp and return to civilization. On our way 
out to Twin lakes Stephens shot a spruce hen, which we gave to the 
Professor, because he insisted he was an invalid. We stopped on 
the shore of tha Twin lake* for lunch and while I made the coffee 
the Professor broiled his spruce hen, of which he partook so 
lavishly that he was nearly as bad off as when he gorged him- 
self on fat pork. 

We reached White Earth late in the evening and stopped over 
night at the Hindquarters Hotel, where Stephens and I took the 
office floor for our bed, while Professor and Bowling- like the 
pampered red-plush fellows that they are— took the only feather 
bed in the house. But home we came at last, minus mallards or 
any great quantity of game, but having had a royal good time. 
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Earth fill** her lap with pleasure* of her own ; 

Yearnings she hath in her own natural kind, 

And, even with* something of a mother'* mind. 
And no unworthy aim, 
The homely nurwe doth all she can 

To make her foster-child, her inmate man. 

William Wads worth. 

;AN you go on a fishing trip with me tomorrow? said my 
friend Stephens, as he came into my room the other day, 
or are you two nearly beaten out? for I was lying down, 
scarcely able to stir, having just returned from a trip to 
Island Lake, which trip had been anything but a brilliant success. 
1 at once roused up and said 'Til go,' for Stephens is one of the 
most satisfactory companions I have ever been out with, a large- 
hearted, royal good fellow in every way, true as steel; and the 
proposed trip was only one of a dozen we have taken together this 
season. "We'll go to Franklin lake," he said. "There were over 
sixty big bass sent up from there yesterday." We did not get 
away on the morrow, however, but the following Monday morn- 
ing saw us driving out of Detroit City, Minn., with our tent, fourteen 
foot Acme boat, rods and provisions, snugly packed in the wagon. 
After leaving Detroit lake we went on ever farther and far- 
ther into the woods, great beautiful woods, in all the pomp and 
glory of full summer time. We passed Little Twin lakes, Meadow 
lake, Lake Melissa, and a little before noon reached Buck's Mill, 
on the Pelican river. Here we had been told that we could get 



some minnows. Plenty of them we could see in the river, but how 
to get them into our minnow pail! Happy thought! A bolt of mos- 
quito netting was in the wagon; weighting it with stones on one 
edge, and taking off our shoes and stockings we made a grand 
scoop, resulting in more minnows than a dozen fishermen could use 
in two days. 

On we went, deeper in the woods. The hills increased in fre- 
quency and steepness; the day grew very warm. Did we know the 
location of the lake we proposed going to? No, not exactly; but 
we would inquire at the first house. Ripe raspberries began to 
appear in profusion on the bushes which line the road. We stop- 
ped and picked all that we wanted to eat ; the finest we had seen 
this year. Soon a house was reached. Were we on the road to 
to the Lake Franklin? "Yes, keep right ahead and this road will 
bring you there, but with many crooks," said the old man of whom 
we made inquiry. We found the crooks, with many extra ones 
thrown in; we were reminded of the man "who went a crooked 
mile." At 3 o'clock we came out on the shore of Lake Franklin — 
a beautiful lake, wooded all around. 

A Mr. Jordan lives on the north shore, and near here we de- 
cided to pitch our tent. Soon the white was gleaming amid the 
green, coffee made and lunch eaten, boat unrolled and set up, 
rods made ready, and about 5 o'clock off we shoved. We each 
use split-bamboo rods, think there is none equal to them. Our 
rods are bait-rods, weighing 8oz., and are good all around rods. 
We are also devoted to the use of the Sneck bend, Kendal hooks. 
This afternoon we put three hooks on each line, and baited with 
frog, minnow and fly. 

We moved slowly up the shore, and a few rods from where we 
started something was seen in the water — was it a shadow moving 
between us and the shore? " 'Tis a bass," said Stephens. "I'll 
try for him." The cast was made, the bait falling near the sup- 
positious bass. Whew ! Zip, went the line, the rod bent, and in a 
few minutes a 31b. black bass lay in the boat — a good beginning 
in a strange lake. The wind was blowing pretty hard, but we 
picked up a bass now and then as we moved along. Out near the 
center of the north end of the lake was a great mass of rock com- 



ing nearly to the surface of the water. I saw a monster bass come 
from under this and nip the leg of the frog on my hook, then turn 
contemptuously away; nor could he be induced to return and bite. 
We trolled along the west shore of the lake and toward sunset started 
back for camp. I was rowing very fast, and we were out in the 
deep water, when suddenly my rod bent nearly double. Stephens 
took it while I kept the boat in position. The pull was hard and 
long for I had 175 feet of line out. At length the landing net was 
brought into use and two three pounders were added to pur catch, 
one having taken the frog, and one the minnow. We staked out 
a dozen bass that night, none weighing less than 2J pounds. After 
our 10 o'clock supper we went to bed, feeling very well satisfied 
with our first experience in Lake Franklin. 
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T 3:30 a. m., Stephens said "Come, get up with you." 
While he attended to the horse I prepared breakfast, and 
the rising sun found us out on the lake. One 31b. bass 
was taken and then Stephens made the catch of the trip. 
We were laying by the mass of rock out in the lake 
where I saw the "big one" the morning before, when Stephens, 
who had just made a cast to the edge of the rocks, gave an ex- 
clamation and said, "What have I got now? A whale?" Hither 
aud thither surged the line, the split-bamboo playing grandly. 
No fish broke from the water. What could it be? What a tre- 
mendous pull! Stephens had a look on his face which plainly 
said 'TU conquer or die." Ah, see that great swirl ? How the 
water boils. Nothing but a bass would cause that. Here they 
are now in sight. They? Yes, for there two were hooked and a 
third has just broken a snell and gone. Careful now, for one is a 
big one. But Stephens knows how to use the rod; and here they 
are in the boat. From the fly, a Gov. Alvord, we took a 5 J lb. fish 
and from the frog a 3} lb. one, and the one that had broken away 
had taken the minnow. 

Neither of us had made a catch like that in our lives. I 
thought I did well when I landed without net or gaff hook, a 5 lb. 
4 oz. bass, but this went over that, and I unhesitatingly give 
Stephens the laurels. 

Shortly after 10 o'clock we went to camp. The wind had died 
out entirely and the heat was excessive. After lunch we lay un- 



der the trees and Stephens read aloud from the last number of 
Forest and Stream. "They are going to issue a black bass num- 
ber," he said. "If they knew how much we know about that sub- 
ject they would have invited us to contribute to that number." 
"Yes," I replied; "and I don't believe that the editor or any con- 
tributor or reader of the Forest and Stream ever had or ever will 
have more good solid enjoyment than we have had this very day." 

"Joy comes, grief goes, we know not how; 
Everything is happy now. 

Everything is upward striving; 
"Tis as easy now for the heart to be true 
As for the grass to be green or skies to be blue— 

'Tis the natural way of living " 

We went out a short time in the afternoon, but we were all 
packed up and started home at 6 o'clock, with 29 bass running 
from 3 lbs. to 5J lbs. 

Why not stay and catch more in the evening? We had all 
we wanted for ourselves and friends. No doubt we could have 
doubled our catch in the evening as we had just fairly found out 
the lurking and feeding places of the fish; but while the butcher 
and savage within us said "get more." the true fisherman's con- 
science said "no," so away we drove. At midnight we were iu our 
beds. Tired? Well, I should say so, but oh, so happy and satis- 
fied. Not going on such a trip again? No, not until we can get 
an opportunity. 
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"For us the winds do blow, 
The earth doth rest, heaven move, and fountains flow; 
Nothing we see but means our good, 
As our delight, or as our treasure; 
The whole is either our cupboard of food, 
Or cabinet of pleasure." 

George Herbert. 

^ NE of the things in that "cabinet of pleasure" for me has 
|| been Franklin Lake. It is only one of hundreds of beau- 
tiful lakes in Northern Minnesota, which with similar 

^ surroundings are yet different each from the other, and 
while the enthusiastic lover of Nature pronounces each "a 
perfect gem," yet each has that which stamps it as a lake by itself. 

"What makes people so anxious to go to Franklin lake?" is a 
question often asked. The excellent bass-fishing is one. reason 
and the beauties of the lake another. It is also difficult of access. 
As our driver said on our last trip: "There's not a lake any- 
where in the country so hard to get to as this." Stephens and I 
had been to the lake and had had some rare sport with the bass. 
Mrs Stephens said : "You are two thoroughly selfish men, not to 
take me to Franklin, too." So we planned another trip to the 
lake, and this time we would take Mrs. Stephens and the two 

children along, also Don. Don is a water-spaniel, and what he 
does not know we think no dog knows. 

Monday morning it was raining, but we packed up and started. 

It was a good load — three grown persons, two children, 

one dog, and all the dunnage necessary for a three days' 



outing. About six miles south of town one of the 
horses concluded not to go, and for three hours we were in the 
road trying to persuade that horse to move on, and it would not . 
We were in despair. Here it was nearly noon, and we had plan- 
ned to have dinner on the shore of Franklin. What were we to 
do? Just at this time a man in a one-horse buggy came aloug. 
He took in the situation at once, and finally concluded to help us 
out by putting his horse in our team and hitchiug our won't-go- 
unless-Tve-a- mind- to-horse to his buggy. The exchange was 
made and off we went. Just, after we crossed the Pelican river 
where it leaves Lake Sally we stopped, built a fire and ate dinner. 
A kite came sailing over, which Stephens shot — the first one he 
had ever killed. He skinned it and seut the skin back to town, 
intending to have it mounted when we returned, but it was not 
properly taken care of and was of no use after all. It took nearly 
all of the afternoon to get to the lake and set up the tent, put up 
the boat and get everything in order for night. At last we all 
went ou the lake except Don, but we had no success that evening 
so could only enjoy the scenery and the delightful row. At dusk 
we returned to camp and prepared our supper and as soon as we 
had eaten we went to bed. I sat up in bed and read aloud from 
a book called "The Shaybacks in Camp." At length we put out 
the light and silence and sleep soon reigned over "Camp Red 
Bird," so named because Mrs. Stephens and Katie each wore a 
camping suit of bright red color. 
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S^HE total catch of fish for the next forenoon was eight 
black bass, and these were caught by Stephens and the 
children. After dinner Stephens and I went after fish, 
leaving Mrs. Stephens and the children in camp. We 
were gone all the afternoon and had fine sport — Stephens 
catching one 51b. bass. Another pleasant night in camp and a 
forenoon on the lake without any great success, brought us to 
dinner time and taking down the tent and packing up. Our 
"Fll-do-as-I-please" horse at first refused to go, but was finally 
persuaded to do so and we were off, bidding adieu to Camp Bed 
Bird. We stopped and picked cranberries, both high bush and 
low, also grapes and thorn apples, and had a general good time. 
When near Lake Eunice our great adventure befell us. Going 
down hill, the horses on a trot, the left front wheel ran into a 
wash-out — and — there we were all piled into a heap by the road 
side, Mr. and Mrs. Stephens, children, self, Don, gun, rods, tent, 
canvas boat, bedding, mess chest, cranberries, grapes, fish, wagon 
seats, robes and cushions, while the horses quietly turned and 
contemplated the scene. "Our Father in Heaven" certainly had 
thought and care for us, for beyond a few slight bruises none of 
us were hurt. It was a wonderful escape and as we look back 
and recall it we always say, ' 'I don't see how we escaped as we 
did." We crawled out of the heap one after another, righted the 
wagon up, reloaded our dunnage and reached home at dusk with- 
out further accident. The next summer we went to the lake 



again, camped on the old place and made a grand catch of. bass. 
We did not have Don along. Good, faithful little fellow, in a 
moment of weakness of intellect and heart Stephens and I gave 
him away, and the judgment on us is that we have never ceased 
to regret doing so. Stephens and I went over into Crystal lake 
on this trip. We had often been told of this lake and that the 
portage was only 200 feet from the south end of Franklin. One 
party had started to find the portage and go over, but had been 
caught in a rain storm, took refuge on an island where they re- 
mained nearly all day; another party reached the portage but 
one of the fellows' back gave out and they could not get the boat 
over, but Stephens and I picked up our canvas boat and walked 
over very easily. We found the carry three times as long as we 
had been told it was. As we were coming down Franklin to the 
carry we crossed a long sand bar running nearly across the lake. 
I had a frog and a Montreal fly on my line. As we crossed the 
bar I hooked a fish — a good sized one, as I found when I attempt- 
ed to reel it in. Suddenly there came a savage tug at the line 
and I could do nothing for a time but let the fish have its way, 
wondering the while at the strength of the fish. When finally 
reeled in near the boat I found the why and wherefore — a second 
large bass had taken the fly. We landed them safely and when 
weighed we found that they went 8J and 4 pounds — two of the 
finest small-mouth bass I had ever caught at once. We picked 
up several bass in Crystal lake and returned to camp at night- 
fall, tired and hungry, to eat a royal good dinner that Mrs 
Stephens had prepared, part of which was three broiled mallards 
that Stephens had shot in the morning. We returned from this 
trip without accident, but it did seem that the road was rougher 
than ever. 
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"His thoughts were with the red deer, 

On their tracks his eyes were fastened, 

Leading downward to the river, 

To the ford across the river, 

And as one in slumber walked he." 

H. W. Longfellow. 

gfcr/fcT was late in November, 1889, when we finally started. 
For a mouth Stephens and I had been talking and plan- 
ing for a trip after deer. "Some place down on the St. 
„_ ^ Paul and Duluth road," said Stephens, but when the time 
^ ^ came we learned that parties of hunters had gone in there 
the week before so we decided to go down on the "cut-off," which 
the Northern Pacific Company had just completed between Little 
Falls and Staples. We made ready and one midnight found us and 
all of our dunnage on the east bound train from Detroit. It was 
the second passenger train to go over the new cut-off. No sta- 
tions were yet built, only sidings put in. The conductor knew 
none of the names of the sidings and neither did we. At Staples 
Stephens overheard him say to the ticket agent, "I'm in an awful 
fix. There are two sportsmen on here who don't know where 
they want to go and neither do I." 

After leaving Staples the conductor told us to pull the bell rope 
whenever we wanted to get off. We decided to try the third sid- 
iug. Stephens said he'd go into the baggage car and have the 
dunnage ready to throw off, while I must watch for the switch 
lights and stop the train. The first siding was passed, then after 



a time the second and finally the third appeared. I jerked the 
rope, two short whistles came in response and in a few minutes 
more Stephens and I found ourselves standing bj our dunnage, 
in a deep cut with the stars looking down, at half past three 
o'clock of a late November morning, while the rear lights of the 
train were disappearing in the distance. Not a sign of habitation 
was visible anywhere. Stephens climt>ed up the side of the cut, 
and in a few minutes came back reporting that "There was a lum- 
ber camp right close by." There were patches of snow here and 
there, and the wind was very cold. I opened the trunk, took out 
the lantern and lighted it. By the aid thus given we hoisted our 
dunnage to the top of the cut and proceeded to build a fire, by 
the light of which we put up our tent, spread down our blankets 
and by four o'clock lay down to sleep. I thought I had hardly 
gotten asleep when we were awakened by the teamsters feeding 
their horses. From the sounds the stable was quite near. Steph- 
ens looked at his watch. "It's seven o'clock," he said. Not quite 
light, but up we got, dressed, and set about getting breakfast and 
finding out our surroundings. We found that there was a lumber 
camp of 40 men — all herded in one large building — one new 
house and the foundation for a saw mill. The place rejoiced in 
the name of Cushing — whether named for the hero of the Albe- 
marle episode or not, I do not know. "Were there any deer 
around?" "Well, I don't know, but three of us were down on the 
marsh Sunday, and we jumped three." "Yes," chimed in another 
voice, "I was so close to one that I was going to throw my axe at 
him. A fine buck, too." "I'll take you down on the marsh and 
set you off," said the founder and proprietor of the camp, soon-to- 
be saw mill and prospective town — a short, thick-set man with the 
reddest of red shirts on and a pair of trousers that had evidently 
been clipped in the essence of blueness. His face was round and 
his cheek was like the red side of a winter apple, and his bright, 
kindly brown eyes gave token of a genial nature which we found 
characterized him. We started on a tramp, across a marsh, over 
a pine slashing, into the hay meadows along the Little Elk river. 
All the forenoon we went, ever on the look-out, but no deer did 
we find We ate our lunch seated on a haystack, near the river. 



The river was not more than 10 or 15 feet wide, with but very lit- 
tle water in it, jet it was jammed full of logs. We both wondered 
how the logs were ever to be gotten out. The afternoon went as 
the forenoon in fruitless search for deer, until four o'clock when 
Stephens sighted two, but they were a long ways off and rapidly 
increased the distance. We were tired enough by dark. While 
preparing for supper Stephens said "We may as well go home 
when the midnight train comes along." We finally concluded 
that if it showed signs of snowing by midnight we would stay. 
At midnight it was snowing a little. When we awoke in the 
morning it was snowing hard. After breakfast we started out for 
what proved to be one of the hardest days we ever put in in the 
woods. The snow came down thicker and faster. About ten 
o'clock we found that we were going around in a circle in the 
thick woods. After extricating ourselves from this muddle we 
struck a lynx track, which we followed for some time. At noon 
we stopped; set fire to the top of a fallen pine, and a glorious fire 
it made; ate our lunch and started on. The storm was increasing 
in severity and the weather rapidly growing colder. By this time 
snow was piled everywhere and the pine, spruce and tamaracks 
were bending under the weight of snow laden branches. "I've 
had enough of this," said Stephens: "Let's go to camp." We 
found our tent leveled to the ground and everything buried under 
about a foot of snow. We dug our dunnage out, scraped away 
the snow under the bluff near the track, and set up our tent, but 
the wind, increasing cold, and smoke from our smouldering fire 
were too much for us. We decided to go into the lumber camp, 
have our supper and wait for the train. A little after midnight 
we were on the track signalling the Portland express to stop. 
We were soon aboard and reached home in time for Thanksgiving 
dinner. 
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"Once again the pine tree snug: 
'Speak not thy speech my boughs among; 

Put off thy years, wash in the breeze, 

My hours are peaceful centuries. 
Talk no more with feeble tongue ; 

No more the fool of space and time, 
Come weave with mine a nobler rhyme.' " 

2?. W. Emerson. 

OMETHING of similar import was what Stephens said to 
me one May morning, which seemed to prophesy of a per- 
fect May day. Lowell has sung: 

"And what is so rare as a day in June, 

Then if ever come perfect days; 
Then heaven tries the earth if it be in tune, 

And over it softly her warm ear lays." 

But occas8ionally we have perfect days in May, even in 
northern Minnesota. "I'm tired out and cross, and don't feel a 
bit like work. Let's go fishing somewhere," Stephens said. 

"Where?" I asked. 

"Oh, anywhere, only let us get out somewhere. What do 
you say to going to Big Floyd lake?" 

"Just the place; we've never been there. Let's try it." 
While we were hitching up Mrs. Stephens put up our lunch, and 
loading in our canvas boat we started for the lake, which lies 
three miles north of Detroit City. 

"We'll try the north arm of the lake first," said Stephens . 
We put up our boat, started out, and for two hours had a most 



aggravated experience. As soon as our lines were on the water 
the hook would be seized by a pike or a pickerel, mostly the latter, 
with an occasional pike perch. It made no difference what was 
on the hook, live minnow, rubber minnow or frog, flies of a dozen 
sorts, piece of pickerel, eye of pike — each and all were equally 
effective and desirable for the fish's stomach. The pickerel and 
pike would now and then bite a snell off and go. If we had kept 
what we caught I believe we would have filled the boat.. Just as 
our patience was exhausted it commenced to rain, and our fair 
morning proving to have prophesied falsely, or we went wrong in 
our interpretations thereof. We pulled ashore and found shelter 
under a low close-growing spruce. How the rain did come down! 
We built a large fire, ate a lunch and patiently waited, passing 
the time talking about the bass, which it seemed we were not to 
get. That they were there we were certain, but they could get no 
chance on account of the voracious pickerel. 

"Well," said Stephens, "if it stops raining we'll get out of 
here and try over in the main lake. 

Presently the clouds did lighten a little, then a little more. 
The drops fell less and less thickly on the placid surface of the 
lake. Not a breeze was stirriug, and the lake lay like a great 
grassy, somber piece of dark, cloud-colored glass. 

Suddenly the sun shone through. "Let's out of this quick," 
said Stephens. We rowed across the lake to where we had left 
the horse, which we had taken out of the shafts and tied to the 
rear end of the buggy. Tired of standing and annoyed by the 
rain, the horse had managed to turn the buggy upside down, and 
was standing complacently viewing the scene. We righted 
things up and drove around to where a long stretch of sand beach 
marked the shore of the main lake. Here we hitched our horse, 
put the boat into the water again and started for the north shore. 
We were just getting to the point we were aiming for when I had 
a strike, and called out, "A bass sure!" I brought the fish to net 
and found it was 3-po under. In a few minutes Stephens had one, 
then I one. We rowed a little further, then allowed the boat to 
drift back with the waves, catching three more as we went. We 
repeated this until we had eleven bass, and then the thunder 



which had been growling for some time at a distance, became 
more distinct, a heavy black cloud rolled rapidly down over the 
lake, and we reached shore and found shelter just in time to es- 
cape a Minnesota squall. The inky blackness of the water light- 
ened here and there into a bottle green, the waves foam-capped 
the low-flying clouds, roaring thunder, gleaming lightning and 
rushing wind, all combined produced an effect which we thorough 
ly enjoyed. Soon the sun came out, and ''the bow in the clouds" 
spanned the east. 

While waiting for the waves to subside a little we ate our 
dinner and talked over the catch. "I've only one fault to find," 
Stephens said, "and that is they are all large-mouth and I'd rather 
catch one small-mouth than two large-mouth each of the same 



size." 



"The way they bit reminded me of an experience I had be- 
fore I ever knew you," I remarked. "It was the largest catch of 
small-mouthed black bass that I ever made in a short time, and 
was made the first time I ever went to Lost lake. Tell you about 
it, of course." 



iv. 




"Thou canst not wave thy staff in air, 

Or dip thy paddle in the lake, 
But it carries the bow of beauty there, 

And the ripples in rhyme the oar forsake." 

R. W. Emerson. 

^HE first frost had touched the leaves, and in reponse they 
were turning to red, gold and various shades of brown, 
when a couple friends of mine and myself set up our tent 
on the thickly wooded bank of the Red River of the North, 
about half a mile below where it leaves Ottertail lake, a 
beautiful place for a camp, too. The next morning after our get- 
ting there we went down the river to Lost lake. This lake is 
divided into three parts of nearly equal size by two out-reaching 
pairs of gravel points, which, coming close together, leave only 
space for the river to rush through from first lake into second and 
from second into third, from whence it flows on its sinuous way to 
Lake Winnipeg and Hudson Bay. At the two rapids where 
the river rushes between the points is the best bass fishing, or 
rather, was the best. Not knowing this we fished in the lake un- 
til near the middle of the afternoon, and all we caught was an 
occasional pike or pickerel. At length in disgust Jim said, 'Put 
me ashore and I'll lie down in the shade, smoke and take a nap, and 
you fellows can go and do what you please/ " 

"We left Jim lighting his pipe and started for the lower end 
of the lake. Here we found the river rushing through the narrow 
channel, and we concluded to land and explore for awhile. I 



took my rod out of the boat with me, and before starting on our 
tramp of exploration I made a east into the current. Whew! I 
thought lightning had struck me by the way the line started to 
run out, the reel to hum and the rod to bend as I checked the 
line a little. I had struck a bass sure enough. A small-mouth, 
too, I felt sure, by the action of the fiish. I called to Will, who 
ran to get his rod, and by the time he was back I had brought 
the fish to land; a magnificent fellow he was. I at once cast 
again, and so did Will, and immediately we had each hooked a 
fish. We repeated the performance again and again, and inside 
of an hour we brought twenty-one fine small-mouths to land* 
ranging in weight from 2 to 4} lbs. We stopped at this number 
not because the fish were gone, but because we had more than we 
could use already. This was the time I hooked the same fish 
three times. I was reeliDg in a fish when a second one took the 
upper fly, and after a few frantic struggles the snell parted and 
away the fish went. Without putting on another fly I put on a 
fresh minnow, and cast again with the minnow and the remaining 
fly. Almost as soon as the line touched the water a fish took the 
fly, and I had it nearly in when again the snell parted and the 
fish was lost. I cast again, using only the minnow, hooked and 
landed a good-sized fish, put ou another minnow and made 
another cast, and was at once fast to a fish which I successfully 
landed: and as I unhooked him, to my great astonishment I found 
two broken snells hanging from his mouth and in the upper jaw 
my two lost flies. 'Yes/ growled Jim, as we picked him up on 
our way back and recounted our exciting hour's sport to him, 
'that's always the way. If I'd gone there not a fish would I 
have caught, and if you'd stayed here you'd have caught 
fish on the sand or in the bushes.' " 

"You did have rare sport," said Stephens as I concluded, 
"but let's get out and try for some more big-mouths." 

We caught four more big ones and three or four that weighed 
only a pound, which we put back, telling them "to grow a year or 
so more." The wind was now blowing very strong and it was 
hard work to keep the boat headed up and make progress, so we 
quit fishing and started for the place where we had left the 



horse. When we were near the shore a small boy came running 
along the sand called out, "Say, your horse is gone!" We landed 
and ran to where we had hitched the horse. A broken strap tied 
around the tree told the story. While we were considering if we 
should walk home and carry the fish a man driving a horse and 
buggy appeared, and, to our surprise, it was our runaway. 

"I found the rig about two miles below here," the man said. 
"The horse was walking along toward town; I recognized the 
horse and made up my mind that you two fishing cranks were out 
here somewhere and had let the horse get away." 

"How did you know where we were?" we asked. 

"Oh, I just followed the track back, and kept watch to see 
where it turned off into the woods. 'Twas easy enough, the 
ground is so soft since the shower." 

We loaded up and came home. After supper Stephens said, 
"I can work much better to-morrow; there is nothing like a day 
after fish to put life into a man." 



iiv. 




"Make we here our camp of winter; 

And through sleet and snow, 
Pitchy knot and beechen splinter 

On our hearth shall slow." 

J.G. Whittier. 

HALL we go on the cut-off this year?" inquired Stephens 
the following fall after our first unsuccessful hunt there. 
"Yes," I replied. " Let's go to Curtis' Siding this time/ 
he said. So one Monday morning in November found us 
ready. The night watchman was to call us at 3:90 a. m., 
if the train was on time. He found the train was five hours late 
and under a strong sense of duty, no doubt, awoke Stephens to in- 
form him of the fact. Late at the beginning, late all day. 
After we had boarded our train we found that we would have to 
get off at Staples and take a still later train, as the one we were 
on did not stop at any place on the cut-off. This second train 
was several hours late and the station was not so pleasant a place 
as our camp would of been, but we endured it as best we might. 
I met a man who told of killing five deer the day before near 
where we were going. At length the belated train came puffing 
in and we were off for the siding, which we reached at six o'clock 
in the evening, instead of half past one in the afternoon as we ex- 
pected when we started. Leaving our dunnage on the track we 
hurried off in the gathering darkness to find a camping place. 
We found one at some little distance from the track near a small 
lake, under three tall pine trees. It was quite dark by this time 
and we had to go somewhat by guess. We moved some heavy 
logs out of the way, scraped away the snow and then returned to 
the track for our dunnage. One of the lumber camp teams was 
just ready to quit work and we pressed it into service, and soon 
had our outfit at the camp site. I built a big fire of pine knots 
and we soon had the tent up. From a pile of boards a few rods 
away we brought enough for a floor; set up the stove and soon had 



supper ready. We enjoyed that supper immensely. After supper 
we made a buuk at one side of the tent, filled it with hay on 
which we spread our blankets and had as comfortable a bed as 
one could wish for. Several fellows from the lumber camp came 
over to see us. They were amazed at the comfortable quarters we 
had fixed up in so short a time. "You fellars beat all I ever saw," 
said one. "Getting here after dark and here you are fixed as 
snug as we are/' said another. We went to bed early as the 
weather promised to be soft and we must be astir early, else if the 
promise was fulfilled the snow would speedily disappear, and then 
good bye successful deer hunting. "This is comfortable," said 
Stephens, as he laid down by my side. "Consolidated comfort," 
he added. "Let's call it Camp Consolidated Comfort," I suggest- 
ed, and thus it was named. The snow went the next day and so 
did the deer on our approach. We saw several and got in a few 
flying shots but brought down no deer. In the same manner we 
put in the next day, getting several shots, but no deer. We saw 
a bear's track which we thought of following but finally conclud- 
ed not to, and finally varied the monotony by Stephens shooting 
a fawn, which I put on my shoulder and carried to camp. The 
snow was nearly all gone now and the weather was getting warmer 
all the time. We found patches of wintergreens loaded with 
their bright red berries. How we did enjoy roving through the 
pine woods, even though we shot no deer. One afternoon we 
went to a hunters' camp that we learned was about three miles 
from us. I found that they were old friends of mine, and Steph- 
ens was acquainted with two of them. We ate dinner there. 
They had been out ten days — six of them — and had only one deer. 
We joined them in an afternoon hunt that was as unsuccessful as 
usual, and after supper Stephens and I sat in our tent alternately 
reading aloud from Forest and Stream, Century or Scribner's, 
and cracking hickory nuts between whiles, we discussed the situa- 
tion. We were pretty well discouraged, the continued soft weath- 
er proving too much for us. But even worse was in store. Just 
before going to bed Stephens asked, "Did I ever tell you about 
the first deer I shot!" 

"No," I replied. "Tell me.' ' 



tfVll. 




"Hidden in the alder bushes 
There he waited till the deer came, 
Till he saw two antlers lifted, 
Saw two eyes look from the thicket." 

H. IF. Longfellow. 

'WAS a long time ago; I was about eighteen and a cousin 
of mine, about the same age, and myself determined to 
have a deer hunt some time during the fall. We lived 
about four miles apart, and the timber where we planned 
to hunt was a few miles beyond his home. I walked over 
to his place one November evening and just as I reached there it 
began to snow. The descending flakes filled us with joy aud 
caused our hopes to ascend in proportion as they came down. We 
planned for an early start in the morning. Two o'clock found us 
ready and a little later we were on our way. About three inches 
of snow had fallen and the air was sharp as a November morning 
in Minnesota is apt to be when there is snow on the ground. I 
carried one of those heavy barrel small-bore muzzle-loading Ken- 
tucky rifles, 84 to the pound, the ball about the size of medium 
buckshot. My cousin had an old smooth-bore. It was getting 
light when we reached the timber and we soon came upon the 
tracks made by two deer, which we prom ply followed. We went 
through a belt of timber and out on a marsh across which was an 
old beaver dam. As we went to go over the dam we saw one of 
the deer just ahead where the bank rose from the marsh to the 
timber. It was a grand big buck and he stood at the top of the 



bank rubbing his antlers against some saplings, having a picnic 
all by himself. It was the first and only time that I ever saw a 
deer fighting the bushes, although I have often heard of their 
doing so and have seen places where the bark was all torn from 
the bushes and saplings by the deer rubbing their horns. As soon 
as I saw the deer I raised my gun, took quick aim and pulled the 
trigger. Snap went the cap, and that was all. Quick as thought 
we dropped down behind the dam. I took off my mittens and 
with a pin picked the tube full of powder, put on another cap and 
cautiously raised myself above the dam again. There the buck 
stood, still fighting the bushes, with his broadside toward me. 
Again 1 aimed and this time the gun went off. The buck gave 
two jumps, one of which was at least twenty feet, down the bank 
on the marsh and fell dead. I tell you, there was two as glad 
boys as ever were seen in the woods of Minnesota or anywhere 
else. Without stopping to reload my gun we ran to where the 
buck lay, and, boy like, must look him all over, find where the 
bullet hit him, run our fingers into the hole, and behave just as 
scores of people have done before and since over their first deer. 
When our exultation had subsided a little my cousin started on 
after the doe which we thought could not be far away, while I 
proceeded to la ad my rifle. I had everything ready but the cap 
and was feeling in my pocket for that when the doe came back 
right past me on the run, but of course I was helpless. My cous- 
in now came back and we hung the buck up and partially dressed 
him. It was the largest I have ever shot or seen. Some days 
later when dressed it weighed 228 pounds. My shot had gone 
through both fore shoulders and lodged in the skin on the opposite 
side. What to do with the deer we did not know. We were 
afraid to leave it there lest it should be stolen or the wolves eat it 
up. At last we decided to drag it to a house which we saw about 
half a mile away. We cut a long pole and by great tugging man- 
aged to partly drag and partly carry the deer to the house and 
hang it up. We ate our lunch, then went back and followed the 
track of the doe until about three o'clock, when we came upon a 
fresh bear track. We at once started after the bear, and such a 
time as we had! Through the worst windfalls, tangled masses of 



brush, rocky ravines, that track led us until dark, when we were 
obliged to stop. We returned to the house where we had hung 
up the deer and after getting supper and telling over for the 
twentieth time at least, just how I shot the buck, we went to bed, 
two tried and happy boys, and were soon asleep. Let us do like- 



wise." 



The next morning while preparing breakfast, as I stepped out 
of the tent I felt a drop of rain on my face. In dismay I called 
out, "Its raining!" and soon the drops were coming thick and fast. 
All day long the rain continued. We staid in the tent, read, talk- 
ed and mused over the situation. At supper time we decided that 
we would go home. After supper we packed everything, took 
down the tent, and, wading through the mud, carried everything 
over to the railroad. Along came the Portland express and in re- 
sponse to our signal, stopped, and in a few minutes we were on 
our homeward way and had bidden good bye to "Camp Consoli- 
dated Comfort" for that year at least. 



tfVin. 




"The free winds told him what they knew, 
Discoursed of fortune as they blew; 
Omens and signs that filled the air 
To him authentic witness bear." 

R. W. Emerson. 

[I'VE got to go to Park Rapids, Thursday. If you'll go along 
we'll go over to Elbow lake and try the mascalonge. Will 
you go?" So said Stephens last Monday night, and Thurs- 
xx-^v day morning at 9 o'clock we were on the Northern Pacific 
train bound for Wadena where we would take the Great 
Northren line for Park Rapids. We had often talked of taking 
the trip to Elbow lake, in Minnesota, but a lack of time to make 
the trip, which included a sixty-mile drive to the lake over a road 
of incomparable roughness, and a return over the same road, had 
prevented. But the completion of the railroad line to Park Rap- 
ids August 1, brought the lake within eight miles of the railroad. 
So August 6th saw us off for a few hours fish in the renowned 
Elbow lake. We breakfasted at Wadena. Here we met three 
"fishing cranks," one of whom was an old acquaintance, and with 
the other two we soon became acquainted, and then followed an 
exhibition of rods, reels and lines, and relating and comparing ex- 
periences. They all said they envied us our trip and wished they 
could go. Stephens and I had our light spilt-bamboos, and were 



going to use a small G line with a No. 8 Skinner spoon. It was 
to be all experiment with us. We had never caught a mascalonge, 
but we bad always said that if we could get where they were we 
should use our ordinary tackle with the exception of the spoon. 

At 9:30 a. m. we boarded the train for Park Rapids, the county 
seat of Hubbard county and the present terminus of the railroad. 
Trains had been running only five days and everything was of 
the essential essence of the "newness of the new." The railroad 
runs through timber nearly all the way ; hardwood, interspersed 
with tamarack swamps at first, then the grand old pine forest. 
We reached Park Rapids where a genuine boom is in full develop- 
ment, in time for a 2 o'clock dinner. We ordered a team to be 
ready for us as soon as Stephens should get his business done. 
Four o'clock found us on our way. Elbow lake is eight miles 
east of Park Rapids, and the drive is a very pleasant one through 
the pine woods all the way. Col. W. H. Martin lives on the shore 
of the lake and we had planned to get a boat of him and stay all 
night if he could keep us. We found Mr. Martin at home, and 
after a few questions had been asked and answered, were made 
welcome. We sent the team back with instructions to come for us 
at 10 o'clock the next morning. W T e soon had our rods rigged up 
and on the advice of Mr. Martin put a piece of light copper wire 
about 6 inches long at the end of the line to fasten the spoon on to 
keep the tish from biting it off, which they will often do if no wire 
is used. Mr. Martin has lived on the lake eleven years, and not 
only knows all the country thereabouts, but also where the gamy 
mascalonge abide. He gave us a few directions and we were off 
up the lake, leaving orders for an eight o'clock supper. The lake 
is very appropriately named Elbow lake, as it closely resembles a 
bent arm.. We turned the bend and went slowly along the west 
shore, keeping just out of the weeds. 

What was that which gave such a tug at the line and caused 
my rod to bend so? Had the spoon caught on a log? No, for 
there was a succession of fierce jerks that caused me to call out to 
Stephens, "I've hooked one !" I had a very pleasant experience 
the next few minutes, which resulted in bringing to the side of the 
boat a fish that could do more rushing and plunging and splash- 



ing, when seemingly played out, than any fish I had had on a 
hook in some time. Get him into our landing net we could not, 
so watching my chance I caught him in the gills with my left 
hand and jerked him into the boat— my first mascalonge. 

"He didn't jump ten feet into the air," I said. - 

"No; nor jump over the boat," added Stephens. 

"Nor run at us with his mouth wide open, gnashing his teeth." 

"But isn't he a beauty?" 

And indeed the fish was very pretty. I had no idea that mas- 
calonge were such fine looking fellows. 

During the next hour we caught four more, three of them be- 
ing almost exact mates to the first, even to a very small fraction of 
a pound in weight, the other weighing only 4 lbs. 

One of these fish went through a variety of gymnastic exer- 
cises, which were far and away ahead of anything in that line I 
ever saw any fish do. I had Stephens' rod in my hand with about 
one hundred and fifty feet of line out when I hooked it. Immed- 
iately the fish broke water, and, just clearing it, leaped away to the 
left, and at once repeated the performance, going to the right. 1 
handed the rod to Stephens and watched the fun. When the fish 
was in about seventy-five feet from the boat it sprang straight out 
of the water about three times its length as though shot from a 
gun, aud fiercely shook itself while in the air. 

"Are you sure that is not a tarpon?" asked Stephens, as he 
saw the performance, contesting every inch with the fish, mean- 
while. 

"No, I'm not sure of anything only that this is most glorious 
sport," I answered. 

We had adopted a plan of getting the fish into the landing 
net after our struggle with the first one. We would back them 
into the net, or, as Stephens phrased it, "make them set down in 
it." By doing this we saved the net, as mascalonge have an ugly 
way of going through a net if they have half a chance; and also 
saved getting the net, teeth of fish and hooks tangled in "con- 
fusion worse confounded." 




; N the twightlight we rowed back to Col. Martin's. He was 
surprised at our catch of five fish. "I did not expect you'd 
get any, being strangers to the lake and to that kind of 
fishing. I thought I'd go out with you in the morning and 
help you get some, but you've done as well as I could myself." 
We felt very well satisfied as we sat at the bountifully spread 
table drinking our coffee, eating broiled spring chicken, and blue- 
berries and creanr. Bed time came all too soon, as we sat listen- 
ing to the Colonel's Lively account of hunting and fishing in vari- 
ous places and especially there when he first settled on the lake. 
He told of a mascalonge jumping clear over the boat, and various 
other performances of the fish that were equally wonderful, and 
of the old veterans that no tackle would hold. He lamented the 
growing scarcity of game and fish, but as deer were seen every 
day, and sometimes several in a day, and a great moose had only 
a short time before come to the lake in broad daylight, but a few 
rods from the house, drank from the lake, and walked away into 
the woods again while Mrs. Martin and her daughter stood in the 
yard looking on, we thought some game was left yet. 

We went to bed, saying we would get up at daylight and go 
on the lake, coming back to an 8 o'clock breakfast. We were on 
the lake at 5 o'clock. The first fish I hooked I lost after getting 
it to the boat. The next one we landed. It was another 7-pounder. 
Soon after this Stephens was pulling along, I having his rod in my 
left hand and mine in my right, when I was most vigorously noti- 
fied that a fish was on Stephens' hook. I handed him his rod. 
He gave a jerk or two and tried to reel in, but could not. "That's 
no fish. I've caught fast to a log or something," he said. 

"It is a fish," I replied, and just then it broke water a long 
ways back. "Here, you reel him in," said Stephens, after he had 
struggled with him for awhile, "while I try and keep the boat out of 



these rushes." I took the rod, and if any one had told me there 
was so much fight iu au 11 lb. mascalonge, as we found it to be 
when we weighed it, 1 would have told them they did not know what 
they were talking about. Three times I brought that fish to the 
boat, and three times it took 150 feet of line off the reel. The 
surges, runs and plunges of that fish I shall ever remember. At 
last I told Stephens to row to the shore, about forty rods away, 
and we'd land him on mother earth. I've led several varieties of 
animals in my life, but I've never led any that gave so 
much excitement and pleasure as leading that fish. The slight 
bamboo rod was pliant, and bent and sprung as true as steel. I 
feared for the line, a light G silk one which had been used several 
times before. The way that fish disported itself on the way to 
shore was wonderful, but at length it lay upon the sand, our prize. 
We now started back for breakfast and caught two more on our 
way across, weighing 3 lbs. each. 

When we reached the landing and showed the fish, the Colonel 
said: "You have far and away beaten every one who ever came 
here as you did, without knowing the lake or the habits of the fish. 
It's wonderful, and you havn't broken a rod or line either." 

We felt very well satisfied. We had no large fish as masca- 
longe run, but with our tackle it was rare sport with the size fish 
we had. We packed the nine beauties so we could take them 
home. There were two weighing 3 lbs., one 4, five of 7 and one of 
11 lbs. Soon after eating breakfast and packing the fish the team 
came to take us to Park Rapids, from whence we would take the 
train home. All too short had been our stay, and we are fully 
determined to go again and stay longer. We had always been 
told, and it was repeated by several in Park Rapids, that the masca- 
louge were only to be found in Elbow Lake and Sand Lake, which 
is near by. I have read the same statement many times, but Col. 
Martin assured us that lying north and northwest from Elbow 
Lake, between the Fish-hook and Crow Wing rivers, there is a 
chain of 15 lakes, all of w T hich have mascalonge in them. "I have 
caught them in ten of the lakes," he said, "and know they are in 
others." What grand possibilities for rare fishing in that chain of 
lakes ! 



a. 




"Dead he lay there in the forest, 
By the ford across the river ; 
Beat the timid heart no longer, 
But the heart of Hiawatha 
Throbbed and shouted and exulted, 
As he bore the red deer homeward." 

H, \V. Longrfellow. 

S I looked out of my window one November morning:, 
just before going to my boarding place for breakfast, I 
saw the ground was covered with snow — the first snow of 
the season. "The deer hunters will have a good time to- 
day" I said to myself, and the same thought was in 
my mind as I went up the street. 'At the first corner I met Steph- 
ens with his hunting suit on. "I'm after you," he said. "You eat 
your breakfast as soon as you can and rig up and we'll go over to 
the Ottertail after deer." No need of urging me on that invita- 
tion. We were soon seated in the buggy and started on our 
eight-mile drive. When about six miles out we saw the tracks of 
three deer that had crossed the road. We drove a little further 
and put the horse in a deserted house while we went back and 
took the trail of the deer. I trailed and Stephens made a detour. 
I had gone but a few rods when I heard the crack of Stephens' 
rifle twice repeated and saw three deer disappearing over a knoll. 
They were -safely off and away we went after them. All the fore- 
noon we followed the trail, sometimes getting quite near but never 
close enough for a shot. About noon they were joined by a large 
buck and they went much faster. At length we left the trail, 
went where the horse was and ate our lunch. It was bitter cold 
and we considered what to do next, and finally decided that 



we would go over to some pine slashings near the river. We stop- 
ped at a house on our way and hired a boy to go back and bring 
the horse and buggy over and put the horse in the stable. Beach- 
ing the slashings we were sauntering along an old logging road, 
when — Whew ! not two rods from us up jumped a magnificent buck. 
I stood and stared at him while Stephens fired three shots — none 
of which apparently hit him, for away he went. I took the track 
and Stephens went around to head him off. Soon I heard the 
crack of a rifle and at the same time a deer jumped up about one 
hundred yards ahead of me, ran into the edge of the thick woods 
and stopped. I fired, but it went on, seemingly unharmed. Steph- 
ens now came up and said that he had shot at a large doe but did 
not hit her. I took the track of the buck again and Stephens 
swung around to cut him off. In about twenty minutes I heard 
the rifle again — seven times it rang out. "Now he has him," I 
thought, as I hurried on. I found Stephens standing on the trail 
looking unutterable things. "He's off again. I'm no good on the 
shoot to-day," he said. But we started on. Finally the trail led 
across the main road and towards the high bluff. "We'll go a 
little further," said Stephens, and if we don't find him we'll go 
home." On we went in silence,- two tired, discouraged and dis- 
gusted hunters. Suddenly from an open hillside on our right the 
deer started. Two shots rang out, but on he went. Gone again? 
So it seemed — but stay — on top of that hill clearly outlined against 
the sky the deer stands looking back at us. "You shoot" said 
Stephens. "No, you take the chance once more." He drew his 
rifle up and fired. The deer disappeared. "Well, if I didn't hit 
him then I'm not going one step further after him." "He's there," 
I said. For I had seen the deer drop as though struck by light- 
ning. When we reached the top of the hill, there he lay, dead — 
shot through the neck. I warmly congratulated Stephens, and 
then we dragged the deer down to the road, went for the horse 
and buggy, and as darkness gathered we loaded him in the buggy 
and started homeward. As we sat by the fire that evening we 
recounted the incidents of the day to Mrs. Stephens, and although 
she expressed a withering contempt for our workmanship, yet we 
felt that we had had a pretty good day after all. 
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"Where in the mist the rock is hiding, 
And the sharp reef lurks below. 
And the white squall smites in summer 
And the autumn tempests blow, 
Of silvery light, rock, hill and tree, 
Still as a picture clear and free 

With varying outline mark the coast for miles around." 

/. G. Whittier. 

E had talked about making the trip for two years. 
§ "Sometime," we said, "we'll go after trout on the North 
| Shore." May of this year proved to be the time. On 
the second Thursday in the month Stephens said to me 
as he sat at breakfast: "One week from to-day we 
must be on our way to Grand Marias," that being the point we 
had decided to go to and explore along the coast each way. "All 
right," I answered, and at once we began to prepare and plan. 
There is a peculiar delight in the talking over and preparing for 
an outing, that cannot be described. Only those who have been 
through the experience can tell — and words poorly describe it — or 
be made to realize what the delight of an anticipated trip is. The 
greatest pleasure of my life is to get off on a trip with Stephens. 
He is such a grand, large-hearted fellow, and withal so- faithful a 
friend, that from every trip we take together I come home respect- 
ing and liking him better than ever. 

Wednesday evening, May 29, found us ready to start. Each 
was suffering from a bad cold and all our friends tried to dis- 
suade us from going. "You both will die while away, or come 



home to die," they said. We laughed and boarded the train. A 
run of 210 miles brought us to Duluth Thursday morning at 8:15. 
Between Northern Pacific Junction and Duluth we passed several 
small streams, all of which have trout in them, but they run very 
small. Some acquaintances of ours had been there the week be- 
fore, and while the number caught was large, the result in pounds 
was small. We had an hour and forty minutes to get our break- 
fast, dig some worms, make a few purchases, get our baggage 
transferred from the depot to the boat. As soon as we had eaten 
breakfast Stephens said, "I'll go and dig some worms, and you go 
down to the dock, see to our truck, get our tickets and have every- 
thing ready when I get there." 'Twas a long walk down Lake 
St. to Booth & Co's packing house, and I had only twenty minutes 
to spare when I reached the office. 

"Does your boat, the Dixon, go out this morning?" 

"It does.'' 

"At what time?" 

"Ten o'clock." 

"Where is your captain?" 

"Right at your elbow." 

"Captain, can you give us any points as to where to go on 
the North Shore for trout?" 

"Don't go to Grand Marias; all the good places near there are 
preserved. Go to Grand Portage or Isle Royal." 

I would not decide where to go until Stephens came, so I 
waited for his arrival, which was delayed until I was on the point 
of having our dunnage taken off. As the last signal had been 
given he came in sight. We went on board and were soon steam- 
ing away from Duluth. The day was simply perfect, not a cloud, 
no wind, no fog or haze. The view as we steamed down the lake 
was grand. Every rod of the ground after we left Duluth was 
new to us. There were some people on board who lived at various 
places between Duluth and Grand Portage. These the captain 
brought to us one after another to f^ive us pointers, the sum of 
which was, "Don't go to Grand Marias, everything is preserved 
there. Don't go to the Brule, no trout there, only very small 
ones." Yet we learned that a party would leave Duluth that 



evening for Baptism River, where they would fish Friday and 
then run on down to the Brule and fish Saturday. We passed the 
Picket, a steam yacht, owned by some members of the Baptism 
River Club, at Silver Creek, with a fishing party aboard that were 
stopping and fishing every creek and river that they came to. 
"Don't go here; don't go there" was the advice given, and to crown 
ail every one said, "You are too early." At length we decided to 
get off at Chicago Bay, fish a little stream which came into it, 
coast from there to Grand Portage and go over to Isle Royal on 
the next trip of the steamer. "The streams on Isle Royal are full 
of trout," was the testimony given by every one that we questioned. 
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"But in the fisherman's cottage, 

There stands a ruddier light, 
And a little face at the window 

Peers out into the night." 

JET. W. Longfellow. 

ALF-PAST eleven that evening found us climbing over 
the side of the Dixon into a small boat, which carried us 
and our traps to the shore. It was very picturesque. 
The night was perfectly still, but dark; the many lights 
on the steamer gleaming as it turned out of the bay and 
on down the lake; the lanterns in three or four boats, that 
had come out to meet the steamer; the grim darkness of the rocky 
walls and fir clad hills which encircled the bay, with the one soli- 
tary light gleaming ahead on the shore, all combined to give an 
effect which cannot be put into words. On landing we were con- 
ducted to the house from which the light shone, one of the three 
fishermen's houses on the bay. We left all our luggage piled on 
the pier, except our roll of blankets and pillows. These we carried 
along to make our bed with. Our guide was a small boy, who 
had been to Duluth, and tugged along manfully with a heavy 
grip evidently made so by the purchases he had made. On reach- 
ing the house we found the wife and mother waiting the return of 
father and son from Duluth. We were made welcome and began 
to prepare for bed. While we were doing this the small boy had 
been unpacking his purchases. It seemed that he had promised 
to bring a doll to his little sister, and the doll he brought was one 



of those hideous jack-in-the-box affairs of colossal size, that fright- 
ened his mother and would no doubt send his sister into convul- 
sions when she saw it in the morning. We made a bed on the 
kitchen floor and were soon fast asleep. Soon after daylight we 
were astir. As soon as dressed we went down to the beach, un- 
rolled our Acme boat, set it up, stowed in our bedding, mess chest, 
tent and ourselves, and pushed off into the waters of the bay. 
'Twas a pretty good load for a 14 ft. Acme, but we had a great 
deal of faith in the boat. One of the fishermen at the bay who 
watched us set up the boat and pull off, as soon as he could re- 
cover his breath exclaimed, "I never saw the like of that in all my 
life!" 

We rowed across the bay, passed the mouth of the stream 
that we had been told of, rounded a long point and were out in 
the lake. Landing on a nice sandy beach, we cooked and ate our 
breakfast, after which Stephens said, "Now for the creek and 
trout for dnner." Away we went. A man and boy were mending 
a net, where we came to the bank of the creek, and they informed 
Stephens that the boy had caught three trout there the evening 
before. Our feelings cannot be described. 'Twas our first outing 
for trout. As we went along up the pretty little stream I felt as 
though I was about ten years old, and so informed Stephens, only 
to be greeted with a sarcastic fling — to the effect that he "hoped I 
would not get any more immature than I was, or I'd be lost in 
greenness." It was a crusher, and the poetry all evaporated from 
my life then and there. 

"The breeze comes whispering in our ear 
That dandelions are blossoming near, 

That maize has sprouted, that streams are flowing, 
That the river is bluer than the sky." 

Up the stream we went, casting in every likely pool without 
success until we reached the falls, which are found a short dis- 
tance up on all the streams on the North Shore. In a pool at the 
foot of the falls we had our first rise, and soon six beautiful trout 
were ours. 

"Enough for the present," said Stephens, so we returned to 
the boat and shoving off proceeded down the shore in search of 



another stream which we had been told was about six miles down 
from the bay. This stream we had planned to fish, and go on to 
Reservation river, where we would encamp for the night, going on 
to Grand Portage next day. We had a most delightful row, the 
scenery having those marked and peculiar characteristics that 
make the north shore so grandly stern and savage. A little after 
noon we reached the stream which we supposed was the one we 
wanted to find. As we passed the mouth, making for a bit of 
sand beach on which to land and get dinner, I had a strike but 
did not succeed in hooking the fish. I at once cast again, another 
fierce rush was made, and I hooked and brought in, after a fierce 
struggle, a grand speckled prize; a 3-pounder he proved to be. 
Stephens hurrahed as he dropped the oars and dipped the beaten- 
out trout up in the net. We were so elated that we could scarely 
eat dinner, although we had some of the trout caught in the morn- 
ing nicely fried, and most delicious they were, too. 
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S soon as we had eaten we hurried back to the mouth of 
the stream and at his first cast Stephens caught and 
finally landed another three-pounder. It was my turn to 
hurrah for him, but just at that moment my Montreal fly 
proved to be a fatal attraction to another of the gamy 
beauties and I soon had another 2J lb. trout added to our tro- 
phies. Directly after, Stephens hooked a large one. The strug- 
gle was a long one, but at last the apparently exhausted fish was 
brought nearly within reach when he suddenly concluded to say 
"good bye," and with a triumphant wave of his tail turned lake- 
ward, leaving an empty hook to come in. It was a severe disap- 
pointment, the more so as the escaped fish must have spread the 
alarm, for not another one could we prevail upon to rise. We 
made many casts, but all in vain. At length we started up the 
stream. We could have filled our boat here with trout eight, ten 
and twelve inches long, but we had no use for them, so we con- 
tented ourselves with making a cast here and there to see the 
quick dash for the hook, and in admiring the beauty of the stream. 
About 4 o'clock we started onward down the shore, looking for 
Reservation river and our camping place for night. There was 
quite a stiff head wind and we thought and said that if all doubt- 
ers as to the utility of canvas boats could see the Acme and the 
way she behaved they would each at once invest in one. Night 
came drawing on, still no sign of our river. 

The question of where to camp must soon be decided. The 
shore was so rocky and forbidding that we did not like the idea 



of attempting to land after dark. At length, rounding a point, we 
saw a beautiful red gravel beach, and dividing the beach nearly in 
the center was a great mass of red rock that rose straight up from 
the water thirty or forty feet. A few feet above the beach was a 
park-like place, nearly level, carpeted with moss and low huckle- 
berry bushes, with scattered spruce trees here and there. It was 
very beautiful. 

"Yon mountain side is black with night, 

While broad-orbed o'er its gleaming crown, 

The moon slow-rounding into light, 

On the hushed inland sea looks down.*" 

We learned afterward that it was Bed Bock, a famous camp- 
ing place for Indians and others. Indications of former campers 
were found everywhere. Spring seemed to have just come. Some 
of the trees were just opening their leaves, on others the buds 
were just swelling. The huckleberry bushes were just budding to 
blossom. From where we pitched our tent the outlook was 
superb. There were several empty barrels lying around on the 
beach, at which we wondered until we learned later that the loug 
point a little farther down the lake was Bed Bock Boint, where 
last fall the Dixon jumped clear over one reef, landed squarely on 
another with her bow against the rocks on shore, and to lighten 
her a hundred barrels of salt were thrown overboard. We had a 
grand trout supper and had just gone to bed when the waves 
commenced to roll in on the shore with great force, although it 
was still and clear where we were. Stephens jumped up and ran 

down to the boat and pulled it up higher, and to make more se- 
cure the fish we had fastened out. In the morning a heavy sea 

was running and it looked doubtful about our getting out. While 
I was getting breakfast Stephens climbed to the top of Bed Bock 
and took a survey of the scene. 

After breakfast we attempted to get off, but the waves were 
running too hard, as we found when a big wave completely filled 
our boat with water. We hauled it up, took our dunnage out, 
emptied out the water, carried the boat up the bluff and around 
to the sheltered side of Bed Bock, where we loaded up and suc- 
ceeded in getting out. As we rounded the point into the main 



lake we found a stiff breeze blowing and a very heavy sea running. 
The little Acme, loaded as it was, seemed a very frail thing to 
brave Superior in; but on we went, running under the shelter of a 
rocky point, once, where Stephens held the boat while I went to 
examine a creek which came in near by. No trout would rise, so 
on we went, the storm getting worse, the seas heavier. We con- 
cluded that we had better land if possible. No place was seen, 
however, where we thought our frail boat could be run in. Rocks 
and dashing waves everywhere. Ahead we saw a great rock jut- 
ting out from shore. We made for it, thinking we might land 
under the shelter of it. Just then an accident happened that, 
only for Stephens' presence of mind, might have proved serious 
enough. One of the oars snapped at the rowlock. Stephens, 
with rare presence of mind, caught the part of the oar with the 
blade on befoie it slipped away, put it in the rowlock and com- 
menced to battle with wind and wave with an oar and a half. 
Not a muscle of Stephens' face changed, although for a brief 
while it seemed as though we should be driven back on the savage 
Red Kock Point, over which the waves were dashing in great fury. 
Stephens has heroic material in his make-up. I never admired 

the strength and courage of any man as I did his during the next 
twenty minutes. 

A landing was now a necessity, or probably a death in Lake 
Superior. We made directly for the big rock. As we approached 
our supposed refuge we were surprised to see foam-capped waves 
flying high on the side where there should have been compara- 
tively calm water. We soon saw the reason. The rock was tun- 
neled clear through in two places, and the waves were coming 
through with a boom and crash like a cannonade. But land we 
must, so, watching the waves, we went in on a big comber, I 
sprang for the shore as the wave broke and pulled the boat up as 
far as I could. Stephens sprang out and we were high and dry 
before the next wave came in. Not a thing in the boat was wet. 
Just before we had run in we had noticed a little stream coming 
into the lake, or rather we had noticed the color given the water 
by the stream, for the mouth was completely hidden by the break- 
ers. After making everything secure we set off to try the stream, 



saying, "We'll make a new oar after dinner." We found the 
stream alive with trout. There seemed to be no limit to the num- 
ber possible to take, and such beauties — so grandly and richly 
marked. I held several in my hands admiring them as I would a 
rare jewel — such, indeed, they were. We took thirty-five and then 
went back to the boat, prepared and ate dinner. 

After dinner Stephens made a new oar, and then we tried to 
get off, but the only result was Stephens was thoroughly wetted, 
the boat filled with water and was thrown back upon the shore 
like an egg shell. We gave up all hope of finding our long-look- 
ed for river or reaching Grand Portage that night. We went up 
on Tunnel Bock and in a cleft which was icy cold and over which 
the spray dashed, Stephens made what he called a "cellar" in 
which he put the trout we had, thinking to send them up by the 
steamer Monday. After watching the waves and speculating as 
to the continuance of the storm, we went up to the falls and came 
down, keeping only the finest fish, of which we had fifteen when 
we reached the mouth of the creek. The next thing was to put 
up our tent and get supper. Our plan for spending the next day 
at Grand Portage had fallen through, it seemed. The point 
where we were was a "brule;" no spruce boughs for a bed that 
night; but the moss was thick and deep and we made a very comfort- 
able bed, and laid down hoping for a calm on the morrow. I was 
awakened several times during the night by the roar of the break- 
ers on the rocks and the boom of the water through the tunnels 
of the big rock. 
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"The countenance of tlie sun discrowned. 
And haggard with a pale despair, 
And saw the cloud-rack trail and drift 
Before it, and the trees uplift 
Their leafle&s branches, and the air  
Filled with the arrows of the rain." 

H. W. Lonfrllow. 

ORNING found the wind blowing as hard as ever. A 
fair, beautiful morning it was if only the wind and the 
waves were quiet. After breakfast we started to walk 
to Grand Portage, which we knew could not be more 
than four or five miles away. The walk was quite en- 
joyable, but tiresome, as we followed the shore line. 
Clouds began to scud across the sky, and the wiud increased to 
quite a gale. "Its going to rain," said Stephens. We came out 
on a bold promontory and looked back up the lake. The waves 
were dashing clear over Tunnel Rock and up at Red Rock point, 
at least four miles away, we could see "the breaking waves dash 
high." The scene was most beautiful as we came out on the 
point that looks into Grand Portage Bay. Nearly in front of us 
was Grand Portage Island, while away up at the head of the bay 
lay the village of Grand Portage, surrounded by high, rocky hills, 
scantily covered with small trees, bushes and verdure. Scattered 
about between the hills and the bay were the whitewashed log 
houses of the village. The contrasting waters of the bay, the 
green hills, and the whiteness of the houses, dominated by the 



chapel, made a scene surpassingly beautiful, more like an old 
world scene than the newest of the bustling new. It was a tedi- 
ous walk around the bay, and as we n eared the village rain began 
to fall. At the first house the Indian woman and boy refused to 
talk English. At the next we were cordially welcomed in good 
English. It was the house of an old ex- government school teach- 
er, a Frenchman from lower Canada — now the postmaster at Grand 
Portage — whose strong son Joseph said he would return with us 
and bring down our dunnage for two dollars. 

The old ex-school teacher was much interested in us as soon 
as he learned that we were acquainted with White Earth Reserva- 
tion. By recent treaty the Grand Portage Indians, between three 
and four hundred in number, may be moved to White Earth, and 
there is much dissatisfaction among them at the prospect of 
leaving the lake and hills and going to the prairies and pine 
woods. I was glad that we could give a good report of the land. 

The return to Camp Castaway was a rough one. The wind 
blew harder; the rain fell, the swells ran so high that Joseph fear- 
ed that if we were once landed we would not be able to get off 
again. We made a stern landing, running in on a big comber as 
we did the day before. Considerable water got into the boat, 
however. Dinner was prepared and eaten, our dunnage packed 
and placed in the boat, the Acme folded up, roller put under the 
big boat, and watching our chance we shoved her in on a big 
wave and away we went, Stephens waving a good bye to our camp 
as we rounded the point. As we rounded the point of Tunnel 
Rock the waves seemed to be running as high, or even higher 
than when we came in. A short distance beyond the point a 
large wave broke just as we were on its crest. I was seated in the 
stern and was completely drenched. 

We were landed on Grand Portage Island, as the steamer 
does not run up the bay to the village. Joseph told us there was 
fine fishing at tbe falls in Pigeon River, and also that there was a 
lake back from Grand Portage that was full of trout. We also 
learned that our long looked for Reservation River was the stream 
where we had caught the three big trout. Well, we have one sat- 
isfaction now — we know where Reservation River is, and the dis- 



tance up from Grand Portage. We also know that between Du- 
luth and Grand Portage there is no better trout stream. 

The only house on grand Portage Island is one inhabited bj 
three fishermen. The boss is called Peter, the other two, Martin 
and John. They fish for the Booth Packing Co., getting for lake 
trout 3J cts. per pound fresh, 2£ salt, and 4 cts. for whitefish. 
We were made very welcome here, both by men and dogs, of 
which latter eight came down on the pier and sat in a row to see 
us land. Joseph, Peter, Martin and John all united in saying 
that Isle Royal was the place to go for trout, and that Washing- 
ton and Grace Harbors were the particular places where trout 
abound. Towards sundown the wind went down and the rain 
ceased, but soon a dense fog came rolling in, cutting off from 
sight lake and land and everything, a few rods distant. Peter 
went over to the mainland after an Iudian woman to do some 
work in the morning, and to give him his course on the way back, 
John took a large iron bolt and held it up by a string, striking it 
at frequent intervals with a hatchet. It answered the purpose of 
a fog bell admirably. 
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"I know the trusty almanac 
Of the punctual coming back 
On their due days of the birds. 
I marked them yestermorn." 

R, W. Emerson. 

FTER supper we went to bed assured that between mid- 
night and morning the steamer would be in for us. We 
also learned that Tunneled Rock, by our last camp, was 
a famous trout place, and so were the ledges all about 
there. Peter said: "On warm, still summer days the 
tunnel is full of them. Some day I'm going to put a net across 
one end, and go to the other end with a long pole and drive them 
out into the net and get a boat load at once." May that day be 
long deferred was and is our earnest wish. We went to bed early, 
assured that we would be called in time. A light was also set out 
to call the steamer in. I awoke at broad daylight, found Step- 
hens awake, and no steamer. She had passed in the night, not 
heeding the signal, and we were left. No Isle Royal for us, as we 
must be home by Saturday night. 

How bitter our disappointment, only those who have been 
in similiar positions can tell. The fishermen sympathized with 
us, Peter placed a boat at our disposal and told us we had better 
go to the Pigeon River Falls, as they were well worth seeing. He, 
however, contradicted Joseph by saying there were no trout in 
Pigeon river. Another fisherman named Paul, who came over 
from the mainland, also said there were no trout there. What 



should we do? Go to the falls or up to Tuuneled Bock and try 
for trout there? We decided to go for the rock and the trout; so 
started out, rowed about a mile, when we saw a steamer headed 
toward the bay, as we thought. " Tis the Dixon behind time," 
was our cry. We hurriedly returned, packed our dunnage into 
boat, and were ready to board the boat. But, alas! no boat came, 
no whistle sounded. 'Twas a big "Canada boat/' as they call 
them on the North Shore, and she steamed majestically by about 
five miles out. Back to shore we went, and decided to ask Peter 
when he came from his nets, to which he and the rest had gone 
right after breakfast, if he would not take us over to Isle Royal. 
The hooks and nets are set out from three to six miles from shore. 
The hooks are baited with herring, are attached to a heavy line, 
and are usually down about three fathoms in the water. Some of 
the lines of hooks are a mile or more in length. 

When Peter returned, and was asked if he would go, he 
promptly refused as "the wind was dead ahead;" but, he added, 
"It may change after dinner and if it does I'll go." About 3 p. m., 
after various flurries, the wind did change and we were soon off, 
Peter taking John along. We went in Peter's Mackinac sailboat. 
The wind soon died away and recourse was had to the oars. Pre- 
sently a spurt of wind came, followed in a little while by a calm, 
and thus it continued the entire trip. Night drew on. The dis- 
tant Minnesota and Canadian hills were sharply outlined against 
the sky. 

"I hope we'll not be out here when it gets clear dark," said 

Peter. "Why?" I asked. "Because we are right in the track of 
the big steamers and stand a good show of getting run down." 

John was peeriug anxiously ahead. "What are you looking 
at?" we asked. "To see if I can locate the Rock of Ages." "The 
Rock of Ages, what is that?" 

"The rocks about three miles off the western end of Isle Royal 
are called "Rock of Ages." If we can reach there before dark we 
will be all right and put you straight into Washington Harbor ." 
How suggestive. Stephens softly sang, 

"Rock of Ages cleft for me, 
Let me hide myself in Thee." 



Inside the "Rook of Ages" we would be safe. The big steam- 
ers kept outside. We would also know our course. I thought of 
the prophetic words spoken many, many centuries ago: "The 
Lord Jehovah is the Rock of Ages." The after-glow faded from 
the sky. The Bock of Ages was finally passed. Away to the 
northwest gleamed a beacon light on some point in Thunder Bay, 

"And as the evening darkens, lo! how bright 
Through the deep purple of the twilight air, 

Beams forth the sudden radiance of its light 

With strange unearthly splendor in the glare." 

Nearer came the wooded shores of Isle Royal. The darkness 
grew more dark. We passed an island and rounded into a bay. 
It was not Washington Harbor. An exceedingly animated dis- 
cussion now took place between Peter and his mate. Finally the 
conclusion was reached that we were in Grace Harbor, but a few 
minutes more would put us in Washington Harbor and at the 
fishing station. We soon rounded another point, the barking of 
dogs rent the air. A few minutes later we lay alongside a rude 
wharf, on which we unloaded our dunnage; then went to a fishing 
shanty near by and aroused the inmate, a young man named Wal- 
ter, who, very scantily clad, bid us welcome and proceeded to pre- 
pare a lunch of bread and butter and tea. While we were eating 
our late lunch, Walter, who had added a pair of trousers to his 
scanty attire, brought out an accordion and played several tunes 
for our edification. As soon as we had eaten, Stephens and I 
spread our blankets on the floor and were soon sound asleep, from 
which we did not awake until Peter and the others arose and be- 
gan to prepare for the return to Grand Portage. There was a 
brisk breeze and they had a fine sail home, as we learned after- 
ward. 
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"ThouKh the mist upon our jackets 
In the bitter air congeals, 
And our lines wind at iff and slowly 
From off the frozen reels, 
'^Though the fog be dark around us, 
And the storm blow high and loud, 
We will whistle down the wild wind 
And laugh beneath the cloud/' 

7. G. Whit tier. 

E procured a boat and went up Washington Harbor 
|| about a mile aud pitched our teut on a high point be- 
U tween Washington and Grace Harbors. Only a few 
'k steps either way and we were in which harbor we chose. 
After breakfast we got our tackle ready and started for 
a stream which came in at the top of Grace Harbor, and which 
was reported to be full of trout. 

We found the stream without trouble. Just as we commenc- 
ed to cast it commenced to rain. The trout were not there, but 
the rain was in good earnest, and the wind began to sough and sigh 
among the trees in a way that boded no good for us. I went up 
the stream a ways aud returned wet through. I found Stephens 
sitting on a box under a tree looking gloomy enough. "I was 
never so discouraged in my life," he said . 

"And from each ample fold 
Of the clouds about him rolled, 
Scattering everywhere 
The showery rain." 

The rain came down harder and we started for camp feeling 
pretty blue. Had we taken this long trip only to be beaten at 
last? For we knew if the rain continued long there would be no 
trout fishing for us. Arrived at camp, we proceeded to make 



everything snug and comfortable. After dinner the rain stopped 
for a time, and we proceeded to undo the Acme preparatory to a 
trip to the head of Washington Harbor to try a river which came 
in there. But the rain commenced so hard that we had to leave 
the boat half set up and seek the shelter of the tent, where we re- 
mained until nearly night, solacing ourselves with the latest 
Scribner, Howell's "Hazzard of New Fortunes," Nessmuk's 
"Woodcraft" and the Book of Books. The life of the Master of 
Waters never seems so grand to me as when read by the water's 
side amid the enveloping woods. 

Just before supper time the rain ceased long enough for us to 
set up the boat. Stephens took it and went to the fishing station 
to find out about the weather, he said, and to get some pointers 
about location of fish. I had supper nearly ready when I heard 
his cheery and welcome hail from the water. After supper the 
rain recommenced and we went to bed and to sleep with it beat- 
ing on the tent. How comfortable and snug we were. If we 
could only find the sun shining when we awoke. In the morning 
it was still raining, and the outlook was dismal enough! Here 
we had come four hundred miles, and the prospect seemed good 
for us to stay in our tent. Soon the rain ceased. "Let's go across 
the harbor and see what we can find," said Stepheus. "All 
right." 

So off we went, and were scarcely a dozen rods from shore 
when it commenced to snow. Could it be possible? June 3rd 
and a northeast snow storm upon us! Even so. We reached the 
opposite shore, but only stayed a few minutes, as the snow came 
down thicker and faster. We hurried back to fix the camp for a . 
snow storm. We turned the tent around, made all secure, built a 
great fire, and prepared to endure as best we might what was be- 
fore us. How the snow did come down until afternoon. 

"The day is closing dark and cold 

With roaring blast and sleety showers; 

And through the dusk the lilacs wear 
The bloom of snow instead of flowers." 

We read our books, and the time passed quite swiftly. 
There was a little let up in the storm in the afternoon and we 



went up to the fishing station. The men were all busy preparing 
hooks and mending nets or making new ones. We visited two of 
the houses, one with a sigu over the door saying, u City Hall." 
This was kept by two young men who made us very welcome. 
From there we went to Capt. Johns' house, where we found Mrs. 
Johns and four children, the only woman on that end of the is- 
land; had been on the island twelve years. We said something 
about the large number of gulls at the station. "Yes," said Mrs. 
Johns, "They are friends, and make it much less lonesome for us. 
I frequently get one or two young ones aud keep them until they 
can fly well, when they always leave me. They are good weather 
indicators, too. Whenever you see a gull sittiug on a tree there 
surely will be a storm soon, and also when you see many of them 
flying high, look out for a bad storm.'* After a pleasant visit bore 
we returned to camp — Stormy Camp we had named it now. The 
clouds had still further lightened, so after supper we went across 
to Grace Harbor to the stream agaru, but all in vain. There was 
a brief spell of sunshine at sunset and our hopes were high for 
the morrow. We went to bed early and awoke to find the sun 
shining, grass and leaves frozen stiff aud everything white with 
frost, and ice half an inch thick in the wash basin. 

Nothing daunted we started up Washington Harbor for the 
river at the top. The harbor is five miles long and so narrow that it 
looks more like a river than a bay. At the head of the harbor is 
the dock and settlement of Wendigo Copper Mining Company. 
At the dock was their steamer, the W. B. Taylor, aud the little 
steam yacht Louise, of Hancock. We went up the river about a 
mile, but could get no rise to our temptations of various kinds. 
Saw many suckers in the river. At length we gave up in despair, 
and returning to the harbor, left the boat and went back a mile to 
one of the prospecting holes of the Mining Company. A broad 
road has been made at great expense and labor from the harbor 
to the mine, so-called. We went into the tunnel which they are 
drifting in the side of the hill, saw the drillers at work, examined 
the indications, Stephens fired off a blast -then we returned to 
the harbor, ate our dinner and rowed over to the dock. We saw 
some men fishing from the dock. 
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" After trout?" 

"Yes." 

"Do you find them?" 

"Not uow, but before the storm caught lots of them here.' 

We landed and made a few casts, and Stephens caught a fine 
12 inch trout; but that was all. We started for camp, aud on the 
way down the harl>or Stephens caught a fine lake trout on the 
troll. 

We prepared a graud dinner, read and chatted awhile, then 
to bed and to sleep. 'T would be our last night on the island. 
Stormy our experience and slight our success. Yet we had put in 
the time pleasantly. We put the next forenoon in trolling around 
and exploring. In the afternoon we packed up, bid farewell to 
"Stormy Camp," and went over to the fishing station to wait for 
the steamer. A large quantity of fish was ready to be shipped. 
It had been a busy day with the fishermen. On account of the 
storm they had not been able to visit hooks or nets for three days; 
so that their labor had been excessive the first fair day. We took 
a run into Grace Harbor while waiting and I hooked a large 
laker, but lost him. 

Soon the whistle of the steamer was heard, and we were 
aboard. The captain ordered a lunch for us. While we were eat- 
ing, the boat steamed out of Washington Harbor and we were on 
our way Duluth. At Grand Portage an Indian brought some 
trout on board for the captain, which he had caught in the lake, 
of which mention has been made before. 

We did not sleep as well on the boat as in the tent. There 
were too many stoppages, each heralded by three long blasts of 
the whistle. At Baptism River, where there is a club house and 
club of 45 members, two fishermen came aboard, members of the 
club. They had been up all the week but had caught nothing, 
the storm having stopped the fishing all along the shore. We 
came to the conclusion that we were not the only ones whom the 
storm had knocked out. We reached Duluth a little ahead of 
time but were soon on the train, rolling westward and planning 
how we can arrange it to take the trip over again in July or 
August. 
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"Boon Nature to his poorest shed 
Has Koyal pleasure ground h outspread. 
Intent I searched the region round 
And in low hut the dweller found." 

/c\ W. Emerson. 

HAD often tried to imagine what life at North Shore fish- 
ing stations might be like, and during a recent trip which 
Stephens and I made to the North Shore we had oppor- 
I tunity to not only observe but also experience somewhat of 
the life. At Chicago Bay there are three fishermen and 
they have their wives and children with them, remaining at the 
station the year through. "We have been here three years," was 
the answer to our inquiry; "came here from Duluth." 

All they know of the outside world comes by the way of the 
steamer which stops twice a week during the fishing season, to 
take the "catch" to the great packing house at Duluth, or an 
occasional party of fishermen, like Stephens and I, who may 
chance to stop for a day or so. "There has never been but oue 
party here before you since we have been here," said the boss of 
the station. They ran in last summer because their tug was dis- 
abled, and they only staid long enough for repairs." Everything 
with steam power is a tug along the North Shore and Isle Royal, 
or else a "big Canada boat." Why more fisherman do not visit 
Chicago Bay I do not know, as the stream affords fine fishing, as 
Stephens and I proved, and we were informed that later in the 
season the water at the mouth of the creek was "alive with fine 
trout." 



The houses are built of spruce logs in the most primitive 
fashiou. Queer little gardens are found at all the stations, often 
fenced in with nets. The fence is a necessary protection against 
dogs, of which there were numbers at each station. Savage, dis- 
reputable looking curs, mauy of them too, and we wondered at 
their numbers until we learned that they were used to draw 
sledges and as pack animals in the winter. Oh, the long, dreary 
winter! The largest half of the year is winter. Then the news 
from the world must come along the Indian trail that winds along 
the shore from Duluth to Grand Marais and then on to Grand 
Portage. A faint thing this trail is, a scarcely perceptible path. 
Stephens and I were across it many times, and always wondered 
that, with the wear of years, the trail was so faint. At Chicago 
Bay and at Grand Portage Island the fishermen remain through 
the winter. All they do is try to keep warm and occasionally fish 
a little through the ice. But this is dangerous, as the lake never 
freezes solid and the ice shifts and drifts, aud the fisherman may 
find himself and the seemingly solid ice he is on drifting out into 
the lake. At Grand Portage there are three men — no women or 
children. Over on Washington Harbor, Isle Royal, there are 
eight fishermen, of whom only one has his family, and they go to 
Duluth for the winter. "We stayed here last winter," said Mrs. 
Johns, "but we went to the mine, and many of the fishermen also 
went there and worked all winter." This mine is the prospecting 
diggings of the Wendigo Copper Mining Company, at the head of 
Washington Harbor, five miles from the station. Occasionally 
two men will remain together all winter at some of the stations, 
but words cannot describe the loneliness of such an experience. 

A few years ago a man staid alone at one' of the stations, but 
when they reached him in the spring he was dead. "Was took 
sick, we think," said Peter. "Tried to build a fire and could not; 
put some grub on a chair by the bed and crawled in and there we 
found him dead." One of the tragedies of the Isle. "Two years 
ago," said Peter, "when the boat made her last trip, the man from 
Washington Harbor did not come off, and the day before New 
Year's we started to sail over from Grand Portage to find out 
what was the matter, and to get him away before the ice formed. 



It was bitter cold, and after we were started gusts of wind came 
with increasing frequency and hardness, and before the island 
was reached we were in a terrible gale. It was a chance if we 
would make port other than the bottom of the lake. The boat 
was getting heavy with ice and the sails frozen stiff, and we were 
benumbed with cold. At last we ran into Washington Harbor, 
and right glad were we, for the gale proved to be one of the worst 
of the year. We spent New Year's there, then returned to Grand 
Portage, taking the man with us." 

"There are mony people coming and going in July and Aug- 
ust," said Mrs. Johns, "and it is quite lively on the island. Last 
summer a party of twenty-four were encamped right where you 
are now for two weeks. They were five brothers and their 
families." 

The hospitality of these fishermen is worth a long journey to 
experience, so freehanded and freehearted. What surprised 
Stephens and I as much as anything was the absence of swearing 
among the men. We were thrown in quite close association with 
the men at three stations, and only once did we hear a single 
oath, and that was so modified that it could scarcely be called such. 
Th9 queer little settlement at Washington Harbor will long be 
kept in memory. The little shanties of spruce logs, chinked with 
moss; their simple, homely interiors; the characteristic surround- 
ings of net-encompassed gardens, net-reels, boats, bay and wood- 
ed islands, screaming, chattering gulls, laughing loons, and gen- 
erous, weather-beaten men, all go to make a picture to be kept on 
"memory's walls." 
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" 'Twas one of those charmed days 

When the genius of God doth flow, 
The wind may alter twenty ways, 

A tempest cannot blow ; 
It may blow north, it still is warm ; 

Or south, it still is clear; 
Or east, it smells like a clover farm ; 

Or west, no thunder fear." 

JR. W. Emerson, "Woodnotea." 

HARMED indeed that beautiful day did seem on which 
Stephens and I left West Superior to try the trout fishing 
in a little stream near Ashland. The good fishing in this 
stream was known to but a favored few, and one of these 
favored ones had urged Stephens again and again to try 
the trout fishing there. Now, at last, we are on our way in high 
spirits, which were soon depressed, for as we crossed the Nemaji 
just beyond Old Superior, Stephens said, "I'm afraid we are out 
on getting any trout this trip." "Why?" I asked. "Look at 
that water," he replied. I looked and saw that the Nemaji was 
high and the water thick and muddy. Upon our making inquiry 
we learned that it had rained almost incessantly for two days and 
that this was the first fair day in a week. It made us sigh to 
learn this for if the rain had been general over Northern Wiscon- 
sin, no trout would we get. We recovered our spirts somewhat 
as the train dashed on into the heavy pine timber and past the 
primitive little stations. Every station between Superior and 
Ashland, with one exception, is a small log house, or else marked 



by a sign-board on two posts. On we went, crossing the Brule, 
famed east and west for the fine trout fishing it affords. The 
brakeman pronounced it Brul-e-e, giving the very longest sound 
of e. Soon we crossed Iron River, also famed for its trout, and a 
few miles further brought us to the gravel pit east of Ino, where 
the train stopped to let us off. There was quite a large force of 
men at work here. A great steam shovel was busy every day eat- 
ing into the gravel bank, and rapidly loading cars which two en- 
gines were ever busy drawing away and bringing back to be 
loaded again. The camp cook soon had dinner ready for us and 
as soon as we had eaten, off we went for the creek, taking one of 
men from the camp along as a guide. We had but little hope of 
getting any trout, for the Brule and Iron rivers were both as high 
and muddy as the Nemaji, and the low ground through which we 
were now going was thickly studded with pools of water left by 
the recent rain. We reached the stream at the dam and here we 
found a state of affairs indeed. The dam was closed to raise the 
water in order to help make a drive on Fish Creek, to which 
this was tributary, and the overflow already reached back into the 
woods beyond the bank of the creek many rods. In a little open 
front log camp we found the man who was attending to the dam. 
He was very much interested in us and our doings and gave ad- 
vice and directions while we put up our rods, and also informed 
us that he did not believe we would get "a single fish that day." 
We made a brave effort, however, and for two hours tried every bait 
and fly we had, but all in vain, save that Stephens caught one lit- 
tle 4-inch trout, which he at once put back into the water with the 
admonition to "not to be so foolish again." At length we gave it 
up as a failure and took down our rods and put them in their 
cases. The man at the dam now told us that he believed that 
dynamite had been used there, and that there was not a fish of 
any size left in the creek. We went and looked the dam over. 
It seemed like an old rickety affair, and the man said he was 
afraid it would go out every time he closed it. He also said he 
should let the water go that night at 1 :30 a. m. We bid him good 
bye and started for the gravel pit. What a beautiful day it was! 
The great pines, spruces and hemlocks stood so thickly together 



that only now and then could we catch a glimpse of the deep blue 
sky. The ground was thickly covered with a beautiful carpet of 
moss, and the figures in this carpet were made by running ever- 
green vines that were pushing their sinuous length in every direc- 
tion. Through the interlaced branches of the trees the sunlight 
came filtering, flecking the trunks of the trees here and there, and 
lighting up the carpet at their feet with patches of old gold, and 
golden green, touching this pool of water and turning it to bur- 
nished silver, a fine contrast to that pool yonder in the shade, 
which in its somberness looks like a piece of obsidian from some 
Aztec treasure house, flung here upon the green moss carpet. "It 
is a pleasure just to be out here to-day," remarked Stephens, "even 
if we do not get a trout." 

The camp looked very picturesque as we approached it that 
evening. The five large white tents standing in a row, with a 
background of pine and spruce, while in the foreground groups 
of men were standing, chatting and smoking, all combined to 
form a picture long to be remembered. Later in the evening, in 
the dining tent, when the two long tables were filled with men, 
some with hats on, some with them off, some washed and some 
unwashed, and the lamps throwing the light and shade here and 
there, the shading rendered still more effective by the constant 
motion of arms and heads, a picture was made which would drive 
an artist to despair in the attempt to reproduce it. We went 
home without any trout. 
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"Who knows whither the clouds have fled? 

In the unscarred heaven they leave no wake; 
And the eyes forget the tears they have shed, 

The heart forgets its sorrow and ache; 
The soul partake* the season's youth, 

And the sulphurous rifts of passion and woe 
Lie deep 'neath a silence pure and smooth, • 

Like burned-out craters healed with snow." 

/. R. Loire! J. 

^ NE month later we were back at the gravel pit again. 
II This time on business. Our split bamboo rods and whole 
fishing outfit were at home, 270 miles away. Our business 
^ done we found ourselves at noon one fair day with four 
hours on our hands to be spent somehow. Suddenly 
Stephens said, like one of the olden time, by the side of Galilee, 
"I go a fishing." And as those who heard responded to Peter 
nearly nineteen hundred years ago, "Even so," I replied, "I also 
go with thee." 

"How about tackle?" 
"Oh, some of the men must have some." 
We made inquiry and a general search was instituted, resulting 
m one piece of light silk line four feet long, one piece of heavy 
cotton line six feet long, one No. 5 hook on a poor snell, one light 
coachman fly, and this was all. Off we went, determined to have 
a little fun out of it anyway. Our rods we would cut on the way 
to the creek. We went right through the heavy timber, intending 



to come to the creek a mile or so above the dam. After crossing a 
couple of streams and going down into and climbing out of two 
or three ravines, we came upon the bank of the beautiful little 
stream. Bordered by stately pines the stream laughed and gur- 
gled along from pool to rapid, and from rapid to pool, as beautiful 
as the dream of a poet. We cut our rods. Stephens put the 
light silk line and the hook on a hazel brush about five feet long, 
baited the hook with a piece of raw beef and was ready for work. 
I took a basswood stick, the heavy cotton line and the fly. *How 
we laughed at our outfit and wondered what some of our high- 
toned fishermen friends would say if they could see, and if our 
elegant split bamboos were not turning in their cases for very 
shame. But what is that 1 see? A fine trout deftly landed by 
Stephens with his hazel brush rod. Another, and still another 
quickly follows, while I do not get a rise with my fly. I conclude 
a fly is not what they want, so I cut the sham affair from the 
hook, bait with beef and in a very brief while I have a fine fish 
landed, and soon another keeps it company as it quickly breathes 
its life away. With this second fish I lose my hook. . Probably I 
cut the fastening of the snell when I cut off the fly; at any rate it 
is gone, so I put the line in my pocket and start on after Stephens, 
who is out of sight around a bend.. I find him taking the hook 
out of a two pound trout that he has just landed, in a truly scien- 
tific manner. He was standing on a small log over the middle of 
the stream when he hooked the big trout. What was to be done? 
With that hazel brush outfit, a trout of that size could do as it 
pleased, ordinarily. But not this time with that deft handed, 
quick witted man holding the hazel brush. He gave one quick, 
hard jerk, lifting the fish from the water and sending it towards 
the bank, letting rod and line follow the fish, and he sprang after. 
I warmly congratulated him. Our impromptu fishing trip was 
growing interesting and exciting, but, "If we are to make that 
train we will have to go." 

"Let the train go, let's stay out and fish." 

"But you have no hook?" 

"Let's go to Ashland to-night and get some hooks and lines, 
and have a grand fish to-morrow." 



"I will if you'll guarantee as nice a day as this." 

"I cannot do that, but we'll have some sport anyway. Let's, 
do it." 

"Well," — after a survey of sky — "we'll risk it and let the 
train go." 

We started on down the creek and Stephens caught two nice 
fish, and then his hook broke in the middle of the bend. "I'm go- 
ing to try an experiment," he said. So sticking a piece of beef on 
the broken hook he dropped it in the water, when it was instantly 
seized and a quick jerk sent the fish flying through the air and 
over into the bushes on the opposite side. He repeated this perform- 
ance twice and then the snell broke and brought our fishing to an 
end for that day. We counted our fish, and found that we had 18 
nice ones. Then we went to camp, and ordered supper at once, so 
that we could take the east-bound train for Ashland. The train 
was a little late but stopped at our signal and we climbed aboard. 
The 16 mile run to Ashland was soon made. We hunted up a gun 
store, made our purchases, went to a barber shop and were shaved, 
strolled around the streets for a time looking at the sights, looked 
long and admiringly at the magnificient tarpon that was mounted 
and on exhibition in the window of a drug store; wondered if we 
would ever have a chance at the silver king, then went to our hotel 
and to bed. The next morning we went and looked at the great 
lumber and ore docks, and as we looked over the bay out towards 
the lake we both wished that we were upon the North Shore again. 
After seating ourselves in the coach we found amusement in watch- 
ing the people as they pass and repass. The dress of the majority 
showed them to be lumbermen, cruisers, land hunters or sports- 
men. A tract of land near Ashland was soon to be thrown open 
to settlers and there was great excitement in consequence. We 
were asked at least a dozen times if we had come in from the 
woods or were just going out, and if we had "struck anything 
yet," even the bell boy at the hotel asking this of me. Our 'being 
dressed in corduroy and having leggings on was what brought 
these questions on us. When we reached the gravel pit we had a 
lunch put up, and leaving orders for a 4 o'clock dinner, we started 
for our trout stream. What a time we had. We were boys again. 



"Not only around our infancy 
Doth heaven with all its splendors lie; 
Daily, with souls that cringe and plot, 
We Sinais climb and know it not. 
Over our manhood bends the skies; 
Against our fallen andtraitor lives 
The great winds utter prophecies." 

The third fish I caught was a two pounder, whose gorgeous 
colors rivaled any that I have caught ou the North Shore. We 
fished down the stream, then we fished back. We enjoyed the 
sunshine, the shade of the great pines, the moss covered banks, 
the water running o'er gravelly bed, or slowly swirling in somber 
pools on which the sun fitfully glinted. We ate our lunch at the 
foot of a very patriarch of a pine tree. We filled our basket twice 
full, and more too, of the rainbow flecked trout. I hung one fine 
fellow up in a tree, and before I could get to him he had loosed 
himself and fallen with a splash into the pool below. All too 
soon came the time when we must turn our backs upon the creek 
and start for the gravel pit and home. There was a sound of a 
mighty wind among the pines before we reached the camp, and 
clouds began to scud across the sky. We ate our dinner, left 
enough fish at camp for supper, packed the rest in a box, that the 
train was soon bearing, with ourselves, westward. At West Su- 
perior it was blowing a regular gale. At Brainerd Stephens awoke 
me to say, "There's an awful storm outside." And when in the 
gray dawn of the morning we left the train to walk up the street 
home, we found it almost impossible to make headway against 
the storm. "We'll have trout for supper," said Stephens. We 
did, and so did many of our friends. How many fish did we 
catch? Well, we brought home 124 fine trout. That's as well as 
the fabulous boy with the old hook and crooked stick and worm 
bait ever did. We were satisfied, and ever since a tinge of pleas- 
ure goes through us when we think of those hours by the little 
creek in Northern Wisconsin, with hazel brush and basswood 
sticks for rods and raw beef for bait. 
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"Where are mossy carpets better 

Than the Persian weaves, 
And than Eastern perfumes sweeter 

Seem the fading leaves; 
And a music wild and solemn. 

From the pine tree's height 
Rolls its vast and sea-like volumn 

On the wind of night." 

- /. G. Whittle* 

NCLE Amuel wants to see you," said Eddie Stephens one 
morning, as I was putting on my coat to go down town. 
"All right," I replied, "I'll stop and see him as I go down 
the street." I had a suspicion as to what I was wanted 
for, and my suspicion proved correct, for the words Amuel 
said were, "Let's get ready and go up in the Toad Lake country 
next week after deer." I thought a moment before replying, and 
he continued, "Now don't say no, but come along and well have a 
grand good week out in the woods, if we do not get a single deer." 
"I'll go," I replied. "You get all the camping outfit ready and I'll 
see to the team," he said. It made a busy Saturday for me, but 
when evening came all was ready for our start Monday morning. 
Amuel is the youngest brother of my all-round friend and chum 
Stephens; we were off a year ago together after deer and had so 
pleasant a time we were willing to try it again. Monday morning 
found us started for the long drive to the Toad Lake region. Our 
party consisted of three, as Walter Hayden, a surveyor and "crui- 
ser," wanted to go with us for a couple of days. How rough the 



road was! It had frozen quite hard during the night, and to drive 
faster than a walk was impossible in many places, sometimes for 
miles at a stretch. None of us knew exactly where we were going. 
Hayden thought he had a pretty clear idea, and as one of his hob- 
bies is map making, he had drawn and given me a couple, sup- 
posed to represent the most prominent features of the country we 
were going to; but, as he was puzzled to tell the bottom from the 
top of the best one he had drawn, I did not trust too entirely to 
finding our way or locating according to map. The first excitement 
came when we had gone about eight miles on our way. Amuel 
suddenly told the driver to stop, and the following dialogue took 
place between him and Hayden : 

"There's a deer over there." 

"Where? I don't see it." 

"On that brush point that runs out into the marsh." 

"Yes, it is; look close now." 

"I believe it is. There, see it move?" 

"You go around that side, Hayden, and I'll go this, and we'll 
get it." 

Away they went, and by this time the driver and I had climb- 
ed up on top of the baggage and were trying to see the deer. The 
driver was greatly excited, and exclaimed, "I've never seen a deer 
yet, and if there is one there I want to see it." I pointed out the 
white object to him, and at the same time assured him that it was 
no deer, for Amuel and Hayden were quite close now, and no deer 
with ordinary deer sense would let itself be approached in the 
open like that. "I saw it move," said the driver. "Oh, why don't 
they shooti" The seeing it move was certainly imaginary, for the 
hunters were now soberly retracing their steps to the wagon, and 
the large white rock was left in peace. It was a tender subject 
with them all the trip, and is still, and T had an effective weapon 
to crush them with when they grew too hilarious. But they repaid 
the account with interest before we had been long in camp. On 
we went, enlivening the way by anecdote and incident; on that 
bluff yonder to the north of the pine slashing Stephens shot the 
big buck that he and I had chased all the afternoon; just east of 
that Amuel had shot his first deer of this season, and a little be- 



yond the Otter Tail river, which we soon crossed,. was where Hay- 
den helped a man kill a bear; and still further along was a great 
pine, hollow at a butt, which hollow had furnished him a camping 
place all one long winter night. 

About noon we left the main road and turned east toward the 
Toad lakes. On and on we went. The driver was in despair 
at the roughness of the road. At length we saw a lake on our 
right which Hayden declared was Little Toad. We gave up try- 
ing to reach the junction of the Toad rivers, where we had thought 
to camp, and concluded to stop on the shore of Little Toad lake. 
We turned toward the lake, drove through a beautiful grove of 
jack pines, crossed one marsh, came to another that was impassa- 
ble, concluded that we did not want to get to the lake, turned 
about and made our camp in the grove of pines we had just pass- 
ed through. A more beautiful place I never camped in. We 
could think of no name that just fitted it, so said, "Let it be 
Nameless," and Nameless Camp it was. Dinner was soon ready 
and eaten and the driver started back with the team. 
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"We cut young trees to make our poles and thwarts. 
Barked the white spruce to weather fend the roof, 
Then struck a light and kindled the camp-fire." 

R. W. Emerson. 

E made everything snug about the camp and then start- 
| ed to explore the country. Deer signs there were every- 
| where, runways like well beaten sheep paths. If a 
light fall of snow would come we would be in for rare 
sport. We went as far as the junction of Big and Lit- 
tle Toad rivers, then returned to camp. Neither Hayden nor my- 
self caught sight of a deer, but Amuel caught sight of one a long 
way off. Soon after supper we went to bed, filled with anticipa- 
tions of the morrow. 

At daylight we had our breakfast eaten and were off. I was 
put on a runway while the others went on east. For two hours I 
staid at my post. The first living thing I saw, aside from the 
squirrels, was a hunter coming stealthily through the woods. He 
was nearly on me before he saw me and was vastly astonished to 
find a stranger away off there. He had killed four deer in one 
day the week before and was now on his way up into the Toad 
Hills on a hunt. After he went on silence reigned for a long time, 
till suddenly the sharp cracking of a breaking stick down the trail 
aroused me. At the first glance I saw nothing, then I caught a 
glimpse of a gray object in the brush. I stepped out on the trail 
to get a better view, with my Marlin ready, for I never shoot at 
anything in the brush until I know what it is. I was' sure a deer 



would be in sight in a few seconds, when to my disgust an Indian 
appeared, and his large pack, covered with a gray blanket, was 
what had so fooled me. Just as he appeared I heard Hayden just 
behind me say, "Look out, don't you shoot/' and from that time 
on he and Amuel insisted that I had better keep still about the 
"white rock," for had I not mistaken an Indian for a deer? But 
I felt that I was justified in being ready just as I was for what 
might appear. 

We now went north to Twin lakes. Here Amuel started 
three deer, of which he badly wounded one, but it got away, and 
although we tracked it a way by the blood, the trail was soon lost. 
Feeling somewhat discouraged we went north of the lakes towards 
the hills, then concluding to go east to Big Toad lake, which Hay- 
den said was only a mile or so away. We tramped for more than 
an hour, and then finding ourselves in a seemingly interminable 
thicket of poplars and brush, and the lake apparently as far off as 
ever, we decided to go back and make a drive at .Twin lakes and 
then to camp. 

We separated, Hayden and I going one way and Amuel the 
other. We had gone about a quarter of a mile, when the crack of 
Amuel's Colt's rang out. "He's shot a deer," we both said, and 
then paused a momeut ; but hearing nothing further, started on, 
when the rifle cracked again five times in quick succession. ''That's 
a signal for us to come," said I. "No/' said Hayden, "he has 
wounded a deer and is shooting at it." "1 know better; that's Amu- 
el's signal for us, and you can do as you please, but I'm going 
back !" "Well, if you insist ou going back, I'm going too." So 
back we went. We found Amuel standing by one of the largest 
bucks I had ever seen. He had a standing shot over 350 yards 
away, hit him full in the neck, the ball going through into the 
spine, dropping him where he stood. He was a magnificent creat- 
ure, and four days later weighed 208 lbs. dressed. The first words 
Amuel said when I came to him were, "That head is yours." The 
head is now in the taxidermist's hands, and I expect will soon be 
placed on the walls of my study. 

We soon had the deer hung and dressed, and then we decided 
to carry out our original programme, only Hayden and I were to 



stop at a house we had seen in the woods on our way over and 
find out if they had a horse team that we could get on the morrow 
to haul the deer to camp for us. We found an old German at the 
house who said he had a horse team, but it was in Detroit City 
then and would not be home until night. 

We made the drive as planned, but without success. Amuel 
started a deer that ran toward Hayden and ran in plain sight of 
him, but just before coming within range turned from its course 
and disappeared behind a bluff, to be seen no more. Hayden was 
grievously disappointed at not getting a shot, and all the more so 
that he must go home in the morning. "When I saw that deer 
coming, I said 'you are my meat,' " he lamented, "and now it 
looks as though I've got to go back home like the ordinary gang who 
go out every year and never bring in anything." 

We were very gay, however, in camp that night, and Hayden 
began a Chippewa war dance in the tent, from which I promptly 
ejected him, and he finished his dance out under the pine trees, 
emitting meanwhile a succession of whoops that must have caused 
profound astonishment to all the beasts and birds within five 
miles of Nameless Camp. 
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T daylight the next morning were out, and a drive was 
made at Twin lakes, but without success. Hayden now 
bid Amuel and I good-bye, and went to camp to get a 
lunch and start on his long walk to Detroit City. He 
was obliged to go, as he was under contract to go north 
with a party to survey and mark a lot of pine timber. We told 
him to order a team to come out after us Saturday, and I agreed 
to hang a white handkerchief on a jack pine at the place to turn 
off to get into where the camp was. Reluctantly he left us. 

We at once started for the old German's to see about getting 
the buck hauled to camp, for, as Amuel said, "I can't hunt until I 
get that deer out of there." We reached the house, and in re- 
sponse to our knock were told to "come in." We entered, greeted 
by the savage barking of a large dog. The one room of the house 
was small, and in it we found five men, one woman, the dog, a 
bed, six hundred-pound sacks of flour, sacks and barrels of pota- 
toes, feed for the pigs, the harness for the horses, and in fact 
everything that belonged to the farm except the live stock. Six 
rifles and one shotgun stood in the corner, three beautifully orna- 
mented German pipes hung on the wall, but in all my experience 
of roughing it T never saw as many different things in one small 
room as there. We- were most heartily welcomed, however, and as 
soon as our errand was explained, in which explanation all their 
limited English, my equally limited German and Amuel's Danish 
(which he speaks fluently) were brought into use, they gladly 



hitched up the team and went for the deer. Fortunately we had 
to cut a road only a short distance, and at 11 o'clock had the deer 
hanging up by our tent. 

"We wound along through the crowded trees. 

Where never had rung the axeman's stroke 

On the gnarled trunk of the rough-barked oak." • 

What course should we take for the afternoon? We finally 
decided to try and reach Big Toad lake. We put in that whole 
afternoon tramping through the woods in the direction we sup 
posed the lake to be, but failed to reach its shores. We had a 
very enjoyable afternoon, however, passing through the big pine 
woods, groves of jack pines and also hard wood, and once for a 
long distance we skirted the edge of an immense spruce and tama- 
rack swamp. 

"Climbing the dead trees* mossy log, 
Breaking the mesh of the bramble fine, 
Turning aside the wild grape vine, 
And lightly crossing the quaking bog 
Whose surface shakes at the leap of the frog." 

We also crossed the bed of what had been quite a large lake, 
marked on the maps (not Hayden's) as Mud lake, but now entirely 
dry and the bottom a mass of white sand. Not a deer did we 
catch sight of, although tracks and runways were found every- 
where. At length we brought up at uninhabited house on the 
Big Toad river. I do not wonder that no one lived there, for a 
more dreary, desolate-looking place I never saw. The body of the 
house was made of tamarack poles, the gables shingled a la Queen 
Anne, and the steep roof thatched with marsh grass. The board 
shutters were tightly closed and the door secured by an immense 
padlock. Turning our back upon this deserted home, we went 
down the river to the ford, and then separated for our four-mile 
walk to camp, which 1 reached at dusk without having seen a 
deer, and Amuel came in a few minutes later, having had the 
same experience. 

We woke up many times in the night to find the tent all light- 
ed up by the glory of the full moon. Toward morning Amuel 
awoke me to ask if 1 heard "that thing crying out there." I listen- 
ed and heard the same peculiar cry that had awakened us a year 



ago while we were in camp on the Little Falls cut-off of the North- 
ern Pacific railroad. Then the cry, beginning far off, finally came 
near the tent, and the picture is still very vivid to me of Amuel, 
scantily attired, just as he crawled from bed, standing in front of 
the tent, in the nipping November air, peering up in the branches 
of a tall pine, trying to locate by the fitful light of the waning 
moon as it shone through the waving pines, the beast or bird that 
had disturbed us. "I see it," he said, "a great dark bunch up 
there; what it is I can't tell, but I'll find out." Just as he raised 
bis rifle to find out, with a final cry the thing left the tree, and a 
great owl flew noiselessly on into the woods, while Amuel with 
many a shiver crawled back by my side to get warm. 
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"O'er us to the south land heading, 

Screams the gray wild goose; 
On the night frost sounds the treading 

Of the brindled moose." 

/. G. Whittier. 

S soon as light the next morning we were off, and at 10 
o'clock found us about a mile north of the Toad hills, 
and neither of us had had a shot at a deer. I had 
■^ caught a glimpse of the tail of one in the dense poplar 
thicket but that was all. "Let's go up on one of the 
hills and look at the country," said Amuel. We selected the one 
that looked the highest, a perfect cone, rising sheer from the level 
ground about 200 feet, I judge, without a tree on it. Short of 
breath we were when at last we stood on the top; but what a 
superb view! North, east, south and west, as far as eye could see, 
stretched the forest, the dark green of pine and spruce, intermin- 
gled here and there by the gray of the hard woods or tamarack, 
and unbroken save by the lakes and here and there a pine slash- 
ing. We could see Island lake, Height of Land, East and West 
Twins, Little Toad, the bed of Mud lake that we had crossed the 
afternoon before, and Big Toad. Between us and Big Toad were 
the other Toad hills, one of which we now found was a little high- 
er than the one we were on. "What shall we do?" said Amuel. 
"Let's go to Big Toad if it takes all the rest of the day," I replied. 
"All right," he responded. So taking the direction we started in 
a direct line through the woods and across marshes. After a two 



hours' tramp we stood at length upon the shore of the lake. It is 
a large lake with a beautiful gravel beach, and we resolved to try 
its waters next summer for bass. I felt rather discouraged that 
night as we lay in bed, for we had only one day more and I had 
not had a shot at a deer. 

The next morning we found that a very light snow had fallen ; 
not enough for tracking, however. We separated to make a drive 
at Twin lakes. Soon I heard Amuel shoot three times. When I 
found him I learned that he had wounded a big buck, and had 
also started a doe and fawn. 

We took the slight trail and followed those deer until 1 
o'clock, when in disgust Amuel said, "Let them go. 1*11 go up 
through here and you go down across the slashing, and we'll 
swing around toward camp." I started off, but had gone only a 
short distance when I heard Amuel shoot. I turned and saw him 
on a rise of ground, and just then he shot again and yet again 
and then whistled for me. I went up, and there lay a great fawn 
nearly full grown, killed by the first shot, which severed the spinal 
cord. 

"I think I have got another one down here." We went a few 

| rods down the old trail and there lay as fine a doe as I ever saw. 

They were the ones we had been following so long. Our leaving 

the trail and cutting across had brought Amuel and the deer face 

to face in the old logging road. Oh, the perversity of things! If 

i Amuel had been a few rods further back he Would not have seen 

! the deer, and they would have run right on to me. But such was 

my lot, I was not to get a deer on the trip. 

We hung the deer up and dressed them, then started for the 
old German's again to get his team to haul them out. We were 
about five miles from camp by the trail, and it was dark by the 
time these deer were hung alongside the buck at Nameless Camp. 
The old German and his wife and sons were as much pleased at our 
success as we were, and in every manner possible tried to express 
their pleasure. After we had gone to bed Amuel straightened 
himself out, gave a big sigh of supreme content and said, "Well, 
we've had a good time, and I'm satisfied." 

In the morning we went to make our last drive. I hung the 



handkerchief on the pine at the place to leave the road for camp. 
It was growing cold fast. We found the Twin Lakes all frozen 
over, and on our return to camp from an unsuccessful morning 
hunt, we found the well which Amuel had dug in the edge of the 
marsh frozen so that an ax was necessary to get to the water. 
There were two buffalo birds at the tent, which Amuel said was a 
certain sign of cold and snow. The birds were about the size of 
bluejays, only instead of being blue, white and black, had the 
dun, black and white color of the chickadee. I had never seen 
any before, and was surprised at their tameness, coming within 
three feet of us again and again. Shortly after dinner the team 
arrived, driven by one of the proprietors of the livery stable him- 
self; the driver who brought us out having given up his position 
rather than come in for us over the bad roads. We broke camp, 
loaded up, and as we left the pine grove to turn into the road 
homeward, I reached up and took the handkerchief from the limb 
of the jack pine and with it waved a farewell to Nameless Camp. 
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"Across the window pane 

It pours and pours; 
And swift and wide, 
With a muddy tide, 

.Like a river down the gutter roars 

The rain, the welcome rain." 

Longfellow. 

TJT it was not welcome to Stephens and I that May morn- 
ing as we sat in the dining room eating our breakfast at 
4:90 o'clock, because as Whittier sings: 

•'For weeks the clouds have raked the hills 

And vexed the vales with raining, 
And all the woods were sad with mist 

And all the brooks complaining." 

And we were up thus early to start on a two-weeks' outing 
east of Ely, in northeastern Minnesota, and the rain did not even 
stop to give us a fair start. But start we did, and all that forenoon, 
as the cars carried us toward Duluth, the rain streaked across the 
windows and beat upon the roof of the coach, and we emerged from 
the Union depot at Duluth into a regular downpour. After din- 
ner we went to make inquiry about the guide and some other men 
who were going in on the Iron Range east of Ely with us. We 
learned that the guide was not there and would not be down from 
the Meeaba Range for three days. What should we do? "Let's 
go over in northern Wisconsin for a couple of days and try for 
some trout," said Stephens. "I'm with you," I replied. "Then 
let's go and dig some worms, we have just about time before the 
train goes," he said. In a few minutes we were at work in a va- 



cant lot on First street, with the rain beating down, digging bait 
with a shovel we had borrowed from a livery barn. 

By the time we had enough worms we were both pretty well 
wet through, but we were in time for the Ashland train and in a 
few minutes were whirling away through the Superiors, across the 
Nemadji, which -was at flood tide and the color of a very muddy 
mud puddle, in the strong current of which a young lad had acci- 
dently met a watery grave the day before; on we went into the 
pine woods, crossing the Amnicon, the Poplar and many lesser 
streams, while the rain still came down, and the low hung clouds 
seemed to sweep the tops of the trees. The famous Brule was 
left behind and here it dawned upon us that our ax was left be- 
hind also. It was wrapped up with our canvas boat, which we 
had left in the baggage room at the depot in Duluth, only taking 
our tents, blankets and some provisions with us. What were we 
to do? We would be left at a siding with not a house within 
miles, in a heavy rain and without an ax to cut a tent pole, drive a 
peg or cut a stick of wood. We discussed the situation, and con- 
cluded we would get along somehow —we always do manage to 
get along somehow. We just came to this conclusion as Iron River 
was reached. A boom has recently struck this place. Last fall 
when we went through it, three or four houses and a hotel com- 
prised the town ; within six weeks over half a hundred buildings 
have been put up and the plants for three large sawmills brought 
in, and this is but the beginning. The main street is lined for 
quite a distance on either side with brand new business blocks — 
some finished, others nearly so, and all untouched as yet by paint. 
The street is so thickly studded with stumps that no vehicle, un- 
less it were a wheel-barrow or a hand cart, could get along. 

Upon the depot platform we found the roadmaster of the 
division, who said "a few trout were being caught, or rather were 
before the rain, and some fishing was done in the Brule in defiance 
of the law, some in Iron river, and several pretty good catches had 
been made in Pike Creek." 

"Have you an ax?" was our anxious inquiry. 

"No, all our axes are in the section house at Topside, but if 
you get off at Ino get into the pump house if you can, and make 
yourselves comfortable." 



Ino was soon reached, and in the gathering darkness and 
pouring rain, surrounded by the sighing, moaning pines, with 
"Good luck to you," "Success," and "Hope you'll fill your creels 
with trout," from the trainmen wafted .to us as the train moved 
away, we took a look at our surroundings. There stood the water 
tank and here the little pump house; the former full of water, 
the later securely locked. We tried the door, we tried the win- 
dows, but all in vain, and the rain just came down in sheets of 
wet. At length we did get a window open, and putting our dun- 
nage inside, crawled through after, and found ourselves within a 
dry room, still warm from the fire left by the pump man. This 
was unexpected good luck, and with a roaring fire in the stove sup- 
per was soon ready and eaten, a bed majde alongside the stove, 
and two would-be trout fishers were lying side by side fast asleep, 
from which they were awakened several times by squirrels running 
about overhead, and by the rushing wind and angry swish of rain 
upon the roof and against the windows. 
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"1 love the brooks which down their channels fret, 
Even more than when I tripped lightly as they; 
The innocent brightness of a newborn day 
Is lovely yet." 

William Wordsworth. 

10RNING dawned bright and clear, with song of bird, 
whisper of breeze among the pines, and air fragrant 
with the odor of pine trees. After breakfast, while 
.Stephens put our dunnage outside and cleared up the 
room, I wrote a note to the pump man and laid it where 
he would see it the first thing when he name in. The 
note was as follows: 

Dear Mr. Pomp Mabtrr: — You will see that some one has been in 
your house. We came in to get out of the rain. We should not have 
done so if the road master had not told us to. We have done no harm 
save loosening the fastenings to one window. We are very much obliged 
(or the shelter, and if it is ever in our power will do as much for you. 
Very Sincerely, Two Trout Fishers. 

In high spirits, we set off, going down the track a ways, then 
turning directly south through the woods toward Fine Creek. 
The dampness under our feet ought to have dampened our high 
spirits a little, but it did not. Here and there we came upon 
patches of snow, and occasionally I saw some trailing arbutus, 
with clusters of buds, but no flowers as yet. Our first feeling of 
discouragement came when we reached the creek and stood in 
dismay, wondering at what we saw. Was this our beautiful little 
trout stream, from which we had lured so many of the bejeweled, 



rainbow-tinted beauties ? Was this roaring, muddy torrent, reach- 
ing high up the banks, and in many places overflowing them, cov- 
ering rocks and stumps and logs that to us were landmarks, wit- 
nessing to some triumph of skill on our part over the wary trout? 
Was this the stream where 

"Cool summer winds our heated brows ; 
Blue river through the green 

Of clustering pines, refreshed the eyes 

Which aU too much have seen." 

Even so, but our hopes died with us, for no trout would we get 
in that maddened and surging stream; and none did we get. We 
faithfully tried, but all in vain. Neither worm nor fly had any 
effect. The only trout seen were two that Stephens saw trying to 
leap the rapids at the old dam where we ate our lunch. We 
wended our way through the grand old woods back to the water 
tank, packed up our dunnage and sat down to wait for the Pacific 
express. While we were waiting three tramps came along, eyeing 
us sharply as they passed. A short distance down the track they 
stopped and after a consultation one of them came back and asked 
"If we were going to stop the train?" "Yes," said Stephens, and 
the fellow rejoined his comrades. "Those fellows are going to try 
and steal a ride on the train," remarked Stephens. And sure 
enough they did, for at Iron River we saw one of them standing in 
the crowd on the depot platform. We reached Duluth in time for 
an eight o'clock dinner. We put in the next forenoon along the 
shore and out on the light-house pier watching the big steamers 
come through the ice which covered the lake for a long distance 
outside of Minnesata Point. The lake at Duluth had been free 
of ice for two weeks, and it was supposed that it was gone for 
good, but two days before our coming a heavy east wind had 
brought a great field of ice back, nearly blocking the port. 

The day before a ghastly find had been made — a sail boat 
with a broken mast was observed out in the ice. A tug went out 
to it and found the bodies of three men lying in the boat frozen 
stiff. They were from some port on the north shore, but how they 
came to be caught in the ice and meet their deaths will never be 
known on earth. As we came along the canal we saw two boys 
in a boat trolling. 



"Do you catch fish here?" asked Stephens. 

"Yes." 

"What kind?" 

"Pickerel." 

"Big ones?" 

"Yes, sir. Last Sunday I caught one as long as I." 

The speaker was about. 3} or 4 feet long, so I had grave 
doubts as to his truthfulness. He was a stocky little fellow with 
ragged clothes and a torn hat, and between his lips he held a 
cigarette at which he was puffing with great vim, a character study 
for a Dickens or Miss Murfree. After a sumptuous dinner we put 
in the time as best we could until a quarter past three, when we 
boarded the train for Ely and the Iron Range, intending to take a 
canoe at Ely, or rather our canvas boat, and go seventy-five miles 
east to Gun Flint lake. Thus ended our "side issue" after trout. 
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"Up and away! where haughty woods 

Front the liberated floods : 

We will climb the broad-backed hills, 

Hear the uproar of their joy; 

We will mark the leaps and gleams 

Of the new-delivered streams." 

If. W. Emerson. 

thought.Stepbens and I as, on a lovely May afternoon, 
we left Duluth behind us, and with old Superior's deep 
blue sheen on our right and the ancient, sparsely wooded 
rock-masses on our left, we were hurried away on the Iron 
Range road toward Two Harbors, passing many a stream 
where the goodly trout do hide, all of which were now at high 
springtide, foam-flecked and roaring mightily, and leaving distinct 
trace of themselves, muddily marked on Superior's blue. Taking 
an abrupt turn at Two Harbors, leaving it with its vast ore docks 
behind, a few minutes' run carried us over Four Flats, where a 
trail leads in to Stewart's river, where many fishermen hie them- 
selves after the speckled trout, and soon the train was going up, 
up, climbing the southern slope on the great divide on which are 
the great Vermillion and Mesaba iron ranges. At length the sum- 
mit is reached and whew ! how the train does run along the divide 
and now and then down a grade between narrow, rocky walls, at 
one place being nearly thrown from our seats, by a sudden and 
powerful application of the air brakes stopping the train within 
its length, and none to soon, either, for the great rock which had 
fallen upon the track from the side of the cut, crushed the pilot 



of the engine as the train came to a standstill. A narrow escape, 
that, and one we do not care to make too often. 

I did not know that the Cloquet and St. Louis rivers were as 
far east as this until we crossed them and stopped at little stations 
bearing the name Cloquet River, St. Louis River. At length the 
brakeman called out "Mesaba!" Stephens and I looked out of the 
window and then laughed — Iron River 1 a mushroom of a night? 
What then is Mesaba? For here was a gathering of buildings, 
scattered in a most promiscuous and haphazard way among the 
rocks, holders and stumps, board shanties, houses, stores, saloons 
and hotels, canvas sided and canvas covered houses, stores, 
saloons and hotels, with some tents pure and simple. Just oppos- 
ite us was a story and a half affair, roughly boarded up, across 
the front of which was painted, in black letters, "Mountain Iron 
Hotel." A little further on was a still more rough and ready 
affair. "The Mesaba Club House," and adjoining that an aggre- 
gation of rough boards nailed to something, somehow— was label- 
ed, "Grand Hotel." Mesaba is a fearfully an£ a wonderfully 
constructed town. If we had taken a stroll through the highways 
and byways — chiefly byways — I doubt not we should have found a 
Continental Hotel and a Grand Opera House. There was a regu- 
lar mob at the station, representing all the nationalities found in 
the Northwest, from the Simon-pure American Indian to the latest 
importation from the slum holes beyond the sea, with a thick 
sprinkling of bankers and iron magnates from East and West, 
North and South. 

Onward we went, over the Embarrass river, the only stream, 
I believe, which breaks through the divide and finds its way to 
the Great Lakes. At the time of the setting of the sun we reached 
Tower — Tower, rock encircled and begirt, prosperous looking, 
with Soudan and the great iron mines lying a little to the north- 
ward. Away we went on the last reach of road for Ely, the termi- 
nal point, which we reached in the deepening twilight. A great 
crowd of miners, cruisers and prospectors were at the depot, and 
a policeman was on hand to keep the way clear for the passengers 
on the train. Stephens and I had intended to pitch our tent on 
the lake shore and go in camp that night. But we found that the 



fake was about a mile away and no team to be procured to haul 
our dunnage down to the shore, so we were obliged to hunt up a 
hotel and sleep like pampered sons of luxury, on an average 
hotel bed, and tread softly on ingrain carpets, badly worn. After 
supper we went through the power house of the great Chandler 
mine. All was light as day under the powerful arc lights, and we 
greatly enjoyed seeing the mighty engines at work. 

In the morning we viewed the scene — bare, rocky hills, desti- 
tute of trees, thickly covered with boulders, studded with stumps, 
witnesses to a pine forest now gone forever, and marked by out- 
cropping ledges of rock. This is the town site of Ely, and upon 
these hills, among these rocks and stumps, exhibiting nearly 
every variety of architecture known to man, are the buildings 
which comprise the business blocks and homes of the town. 

"It is worth a trip up here to see all this," said Stephens. 
We made inquiries about the fishing: 

"Oh, we have the grandest fishing in the world !" 

"Too early yet." 

"What kinds? Pike, pickerel and bass." 

"There are land-locked salmon or trout in Burntside lake, but 
the ice is not out of there yet." 

Now these salmon or trout were just what we were after. We 
had heard of them from various sources, and had been informed 
that they "were a fierce fish" and we were anxious to try our split 
bamboos on them, so we felt somewhat blue on learning that the 
ice was not gone yet. We determined to go into camp on the 
lake anyway, as there was no fishing yet in Shagawa, the lake at 
Ely. We applied to the landlord of the hotel where we stopped 
for a team to take us and our dunnage to the boat-house, and 
while waiting for the team I asked how large the population of 
Ely was. 

"Well," he said, "it's hard to tell, but the real population is 
about four or five hundred, although there are at least two thous- 
and souls here — that is if they all have souls, which I sometimes 
doubt from the way in which they act and live." 

The team now came and we loaded up and went down the 
mile or so to the boat-house. It was a steep descent nearly all 



the way. Shagawa is a beautiful lake but we did uot stop to ad- 
mire it for the proprietor of the boat-house told us that the ice 
went out of Burntside the day before, so we hurriedly unpacked 
and set up our Acme canvas boat, loaded in our outfit and started 
for Burntside and the trout. 

To the extreme west end of Shagawa we rowed, passing many 
beautiful islands and rocky, pine-covered bluffs, and then we enter- 
ed Burntside river. A group of tepees with all of the inhabitants, 
including the dogs, at home stood on the right bank of the river 
where it enters the lake. On we went, Stephens at the oars. 

"Nowhere such a devious stream, 
Save in fancy or in dream, 
Winding slow through bush and brake, 
Links together lake and lake, 

Walled with woods or sandy shelf, 
Ever doubling on itself 
Plows the stream so still and slow 
That it hardly seems to flow." 

On, on, and still on. 

• 

"Listen, my masters. I speak naught but truth, 
From dawn to dawn they drifted on and on, 
Not knowing whither or to what dark end." 

Would we ever reach the ledge of rocks which we had been 
told marked the mouth of a small creek up which we would go to 
the portage into the lake, which would save us several miles of 
rowing? Yes, after a couple false alarms we came to the massive 
uplift of rock at whose feet ran the river and at whose side flowed 
the creek to join its bigger brother on the way to Lake of the 
Woods and Artie seas. A short distance up the creek brought us 
to the portage and here, on the only bit of dry ground we could 
see, we pitched our tent, cooked and ate our dinner, and then pick- 
ing up our boat we made the portage into Burntside lake. The 
portage is not long and we soon stood upon the "rock-bound 
shore," Of all the lakes I have ever seen Burntside is the most 
beautiful. It cannot be described with ordinary pen. The rocky 
shores in many places resembling old Superior — pine crowned 
bluffs, numerous wooded islands, large and small, and of every 
variety of shape; narrow, deep inlets o'er which the giant pines 
cast their -shadows, broad, open expanse, reflecting every change 



of cloud and sky, all go to make a lake of surpassing beauty. 

u Beneath the westward turning eye 
A thousand wooded islands lie,— 
Gems of the waters ! — with each hue 
Of brightness set in ocean's blue, 
Each bears aloft its tuft of trees." 

We put our boat into the water, rigged up our rods, and went 
to fishing. I opened the season on that lake by taking a trout, 
and Stephens soon after hooked and landed one, and here was our 
first great disappointment: We had been told they were hard 
fighers and "fierce fish." After Stephens had landed his I said : 

" Well, what do you think of them?" 

"They are not a bit gamier than a pike-perch of the same size," 
he replied, and I agreed with bim. 

They are a beautiful fish with a head, mouth and tail like a 
speckled trout, body marked and colored like^ a lake trout, and 
meat regular salmon color. We fished that afternoon and at 
evening time went over the portage, took down our tent and 
brought it and our outfit over to the lake and set up our .habita- 
tion on a rock carpeted with grass and moss, which overlooks the 
lake; and after a supper in which broiled trout was an important 
dish, upon a bed of boughs, blanket-covered, we went to sleep. 
I awakened some time in the night and as I lay there a bird burst 
into song, off in the woods somewhere, making the very darkness 
quiver with its trill of melody. The next morning it was raining; 
softly and without sound the small drops came down. The lake 
lay like a great cloud-colored piece of glass, with wooded isle; 
tree-topped bluff, rock-bound point and lichen-covered rock alike 
reflected in the still depths so perfectly that it was hard to tell 
where the real thing ended and the reflection began. 'Twas 
wondrously beautiful, and all that forenoon we fished and admir- 
ed and explored, and all the afternoon too, until four o'clock; 
when we returned to our camp, filled with the beauty of the lake 
and its surroundings but disgusted with the fish. 

"Oh, if that had been a black bass or a mascalonge, what a 
fight he woud have made!" said Stephens, after he had landed the 
largest trout we caught on the trip. "I'm tired of these things 
and don't want any more of them," he continued. 
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(T was strange, after all we had heard of the game quality 
of the land-looked salmon before we went and since, that 
all we caught were so logy and lacking in those qualities 
[ % that distinguish first-class game fish. The clouds of the 
morning were gone at noon and at evening we were treated 
to a sunset such as was ne'er pictured by painter's brush or poet's 
pen. In streaks of gold and crimson flooding and glorifying isle 
and inlet, lake and shore, we thought — 

"Can it be the sun descending 
O'er the level plain of water? 
Or the Red Swan floating, flying 
Wounded by the magic arrow. 
Staining all the waves with crimson, 
With the crimson of its life-blood, 
Filling all the air with splendor, 
* With the splendor of its plumage?" 

We had planned to get back to Ely the next morning in time 
to attend morning service, but were late in getting up and started, 
and with a heavy head wind had a hard pull across Shagawa, so 
it was eleven o'clock before we rounded the point of the island 
which lies just off the Ely boat-house. Here was a beautiful 
camping place, so we landed, set up our tent and prepared and ate 
our Sunday dinner. What a restful afternoon that was. We lay 
in the tent, with the rippling waters all around, and read of and 
meditated upon other scenes by other waters where the Master 
taught and showed His power. After supper we went upon the 
highest point of the island and viewed the scene — boats every- 



where on the water filled with people, Ely on the hilltop overlook- 
ing the lake, the blue waters dotted with islands; we counted 
twenty-four from where we stood, all combined to make a picture 
to be long kept in mind. Descending, we rowed over to the main- 
land, and putting our boat in the boat-house, climbed the hill to 
town, with many a backward look at the scene behind, and hunt- 
ing up a little church we entered, clad in our corduroys and high 
boots, and enjoyed an hour of praise and prayer, feeling that He 
of Galilee was near, even as in the hillside cities about the sea 
nineteen centuries ago. 

Our walk back to the lake and row to the island in the dark- 
ness starlighted was very enjoyable. Our sleep was sound save 
when once or twice boats of revelers passed our camp with laugh 
and shout and wild halloo. The morning train bore us swiftly 
toward Duluth, but we intended to get off and try for trout at 
Knife river. The conductor came along and said: 

"Why don't you fellows try Stewart's lake? Some fine trout 
have been taken out of there." He further said that he 
would stop the train and let us off if we wished to. Finally we 
concluded that we would try the lake, although we doubted if the 
trout would rise so early in the season. 

We were let off at a beautiful pine grove, and taking our boat 
and rods -we started along the trail for the lake. It was a mile 
and a half. A great deal of snow was lying here and there in the 
thick woods, and we floundered through many soft places. We 
were thoroughly tired out when the lake was reached* but we put 
up the boat and made a desperate effort to find the trout, but they 
were not there. The only live thing we saw was a beautiful deer 
that came down on a point and stepped out into the water and 
stood there a few minutes without seeing us, then catching sight 
of the boat straightened up, stood facing us and studying what 
manner of beings we might be. Standing thus for a few minutes 
he made as pretty a picture as I have ever seen; then, his curiosity 
satisfied, he loped slowly off into the woods. Of the getting back 
to the railroad with the boat, Stephens nor I care to speak. It is 
sufficient to say that we "got there," and lay under the glorious 
pines for an hour resting and reading until the train, halting at 



our signal, took us on board, stopping at Knife river to let us off 
to try the trout in that stream. We pitched our tent and laid 
down spruce boughs a foot deep for a bed, on which we enjoyed 
the soundest sleep of any night during the trip, being lulled 
thereto by the rushing of the river in front of the tent and the 
swashing waves of Superior, a short distance away. We might as 
well have gone on so far as trout were concerned, for they paid no 
attention to us. 

"We were,— as one has written— greatly mortified 

To see completely overthrown 

His plans for angling in the brook, 

And leaning o'er the bridge of stone, 

To watch the speckled trout glide by, 

And float through the inverted sky 

StUl 'round and 'round the baited hook." 

In the morning we went up the river to the falls where the 
water was coming over with a great boom and roar. Superior, 
which early in the morning was placid as a mill-pond on a June 
day, began to heave and toss and show white caps, while we were 
packing up and waiting for the train, and the wind began to 
whistle cold and shrill ere the train, stopping at our signal, whirl- 
ed on again toward Duluth, with us and our dunnage aboard but 
no trout. 

"We will not go in the time of Spring flood the next time/' 
we said. Will we? Time will tell. 
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"I heard the distant waters dash, 

I saw the current whirl and flash. 

And richly, by the blue lake's silver beach, 

The woods were bending with a silent reach." 

H. W. Longfellow. 

,N my mind's eye and ear, as Shakespeare would say, I 
heard and saw the blue waters of the lake and the swirl 
and dash of river the first week in June, and all the ordina- 
ls ry things of life became as mere refuse, things despised — 
for a-fishing I must go. "No," said Stephens, "I cannot 
go. There'll be thousands of bushels of wheat coming in this 
week and next; and .if I'm to get off for our trip along the North 
Shore in August, I must attend to business now." Knowing this 
to be so, I went to see Jack. Jack and I are always taken for 
brothers when we are together, though why it is so neither of us 
has been able to find out. I found Jack busy finishing & barge. 
"Well," he said, when I made known my errand, "if I can get this 
barge launched by to-morrow night I'll go." 
Where should we go for a week? 

"By remote Superior Lake 
And by resounding Mackinac, 
When northern storms the forest shake 
And billows on the long beach break." 

Yes, we would go along old Superior, either to Knife river, 
between Duluth and Two Harbors, or else to Stewart river, just 
beyond Two Harbors. But the next day Jack said he would 
rather go after mascallonge at Elbow Lake for the week, and take 



the trouting trip when we could have more time. So we arranged 
it, and Monday morning found us whirling eastward from Detroit 
on the Portland express, and noontime found us waiting in Wade- 
na to go northward; and by the gleaming light of the setting sun, 
sent through rifts in skurrying clouds, we went to Park Rapids on 
a mixed train such as the Great Northern Railroad Company de- 
light to harrow the finer sensibilities of humanity with. The 
Great Northern agent at Wadena refused to check our dunnage, 
and said we must ship it as express or freight. I flatly refused to 
do either, and left the outfit lying on the platform until the train 
pulled in, when I went to the train baggage man and asked him if 
he would not take it in his car, and he very graciously said "Yes." 
Jack said, "It was ail your cheek that did it." 

"The shades of night were falling fast" when we reached 
Park Rapids. Should we go to a hotel? No. We would begin 
camp life at once. So in the gathering darkness, in a grove of 
pines on the river's bank, we set up our tent, and after making 
arrangements for a team to take us to Elbow lake in the morning, 
we went to bed and went to sleep with the sound of the rushing 
river in its channel and the sighing of the wind among the pine 
trees in our ears. We were awakened in the early morning by the 
song of birds, and by half past seven were on our way to the lake. 
It is a beautiful drive, through the pine woods most of the way. 
By ten o'clock we were at the lake, and setting up the canvas 
boat, placed our dunnage and ourselves in it and started to hunt 
a camping place. As we went out into the main lake, one of the 
half dozen islands that beautify it was directly in front of us. 
"There is where I want to camp," said Jack. I preferred some of the 
pine groves on* the main land and said so, but after cruising along 
for a mile or so and finding nothing entirely satisfactory I gave in 
and told Jack to pull for his island. I had his rod and was troll- 
ing, hoping we might get a fish for dinner. When about half 
way to the island there was a tug at the line and a splash far be- 
hind, and a mascallonge was hooked. Jack had never caught a 
mascallonge so I handed the rod to him and told him to reel the 
fish in. The fish fought well and kept Jack busy for a time, but 
finally he brought it within reach and a nice 61b. mascallonge lay 



in the boat and Jack had christened his new greenheart rod. We 
palled ashore, built a fire, and soon had dinner ready, of which 
broiled mascallonge formed a toothsome part. 

After dinner we walked across the island to look up a good 
camp site, which we soon found in a little grove of pines, with the 
water but a few feet away on two sides of us. Jack staid there 
and went to clearing up the ground while I went back to the boat 
to bring it and our dunnage around to the beautiful sand beach 
on the south side of our proposed camp. As I went around the 
western point of the island I stopped rowing long enough to cast 
my line out, and then taking the rod between my knees I rowed 
along and had gone but a short distance when there came the 
familiar tug at the line, just as though the hook had caught on a 
log. I had my hands full right away. A stiff head wind was 
blowing, and to keep the boat headed up away from the rocky 
shore and at the* same time hold the rod so as to keep a tight line 
on the fish required all the skill that I was possessed of. Once I 
brought the fish to the boat, but had to let it go again. Finally I 
saw that the boat was going on shore anyway so I headed in, and 
after the boat struck I sprang out, holding the rod in one hand 
and catching the boat and hauling it up with the other, after which 
I proceeded to reel in the fish and soon had the satisfaction of see- 
ing the beautifully-marked fellow lying on the stones at my feet. 
I killed it, and shoving off started toward where Jack was. I had 
just reached deep water and cast my line in again when Jack 
came in sight along the shore. He at once called out: 

"Where have you been, I thought you were drowned?" 

"Oh, I've been having some fun down here." 

"Fun? How much?" 

'As much as one can get in landing a ten-pound mascallonge." 
'You never have gone and caught a mascallonge coming up 
against this wind." 

"Yes, I have, and — I've got another as sure as you live, Jack !" 

It was true and without trying to reel the fish in, I headed 
directly for shore, and when the boat came within reach Jack 
caught it and pulled it up while I proceeded to land the fish, 
which I soon did to Jack's great satisfaction. That's one of Jack's 






characteristics, to enjoy a friend's success as much as his own. I 
landed the last fish only a few rods from our camp site, and we at 
once went to work to pitch our tent and fix up for our five days' 

stay. In a little while the tent was up and fragrant spruce 
boughs laid down, making a mattress more than a foot thick, on 
which we spread our blankets. 

We went out on the water and staid until "near the setting of 
the sun," taking two more of the lusty, gamesome mascallonge, 
when we thought it time to call a halt, as the five we had now 
would keep the table supplied for our whole time in camp. 

"The smoke ascends in spiral wrath. 
With upward curve the sparks are trending; 

The coffee kettle sings beneath 
Where sparks and smoke with leaves are blending/ 1 

We enjoyed the supper amazingly, and while I made the bed 
and arranged the duffle in the tent, Jack built an enormous bon- 
fire. "Well, if this isn't homelike I don't know what is," he said, 
as he surveyed the bed and tent after everything was fixed. "I'm 
so glad and happy that I can't keep still. Whoop!" As we were 
going to bed the moon rose in majesty o'er the top of the pine- 
tree-crowned eastern shore, and a great expanse of silver sheen 
spread from the darkling shadows of that shore to the sand beach 
by our tent. 
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S we lay in bed there came to our ears clear and flute-like 
the cry of a whippoorwill, and several times during the 
night I heard the song," Whip-poor- will; whip- poor- will;" 
and one night there were four singing all at once. We 
named our camp "Whippoorwill Camp." The next day 
we started to explore some. We went up one arm of Elbow lake, 
and entering a narrow, deep inlet, along which we went for nearly 
a mile, then came to a small lake, across which we went, and en- 
tered another narrow passage, which soon made an abrupt turn, 
and then another and still auother, until Jack declared that we 
had "turned to every point of the compass, and more, too." On 
we went for miles, "The Thoroughfare," for so we learned that it 
was called, being generally a few rods wide, bordered by heavy 
timber all the way. Sometimes so stately were the pine trees along 
our watery way that what Longfellow has sung in his prelude to 
"Voices of the Night" seemed true for us. 

" Before me rone an avenue 
Of tall and sombrous pines ; 
Abroad their fan-like branches grew. 
And, where the sunshine darted through, 
Spread a vapor soft and blue . 
In long and sloping lines." 

It was very strange and we enjoyed it very much, winding 
about and at last entering a narrow gorge through which the 
water came rushing like a trout stream. On we went a mile or so 
further, when we pulled up to the bank, built a fire, boiled our 



coffee and ate dinner. We wondered where we could be, and 
found out later that we had come about nine miles, and where we 
ate our dinner was very close to Little Sand lake, just beyond 
which is Big Sand lake, then Turtle lake and Man Trap lake, all 
of which are famed mascallonge waters. 

"Oh," said Jack, "if we could only stay a month and explore 
to our heart's content," and I heartily echoed what he said. 

"Through every fibre of my brain, 
Through every nerve, through every vein, 
I feel the electric thrill, the touch 
Of life, that seems almost too much. 
I hear the wind among the trees 
Playing celestial symphonies; 
I see the branches downward bent, 
Like keys of some great instrument." 

Back we started, stopping at one place, where a trail led 
through the pines, along which we went but a short distance, when 
we came to a lake, a beautiful sand beach all the way around it so 
far as we could see. Bull lake, we learned the name to be on in- 
quiry. Returning to the boat we retraced our way through the 
Thoroughfare by the devious ways of crooks and turns, until we 
reached Elbow lake, again across which we went to Jack's island 
and Camp Whippoorwill. We were pretty well tired out, but did 
not mind that, for we had seen something the like of which we did 
not know existed in Minnesota — the crooked Thoroughfare between 
Elbow and Little Sand lakes. The next dav we went to the east 
end of the lake, picking up a couple of tigerish mascallonge on 
our way; and here we had another surprise. Entering a narrow 
channel that seemed to lead nowhere in particular, we came out to 
a part of Elbow lake that we had not seen before, and following 
along the shore entered another channel, narrow, but very deep, 
and came out in Elbow lake again off the east end of Jack's island, 
the supposed east shore of the lake thus proving to be an island 
completely hiding a long arm of the lake, which extends eastward 
over a mile, I should judge. Jack drew a long breath, and said, 
"Who'd have thought it." 

In the afternoon we went a fishing awhile and I hooked "a 
whale" as Jack called it. I very foolishly told Jack to row to 
shore, and protesting against it, he did. I commenced to reel the 



big fish in when something so strange happened that I record it 
as one of the many surprising things that happened on the trip. 
The iish ran around a bunch of rushes and I lost him. 'Twas 
very singular, and he was the largest one I hooked on the trip, too. 
Jack was almost heart-broken and would hardly be consoled for 
my mishap. 

"If you'd only let me pull out into deep water as I wanted, 
you would have had that fish" he lamented, and I agreed with him 
only did not tell him so. It was one of the mistakes in judgment 
that we all make sometime or other in our lives. 

We came to the last night all too soon. We built a bonfire of 
size exceeding great and as it burned away sought our bed regret- 
fully. 

"Oh, I wish we could stay a month," said Jack, and I echoed 
the wish. 

We realized as never before that — 

"No price is set on the lavish Summer; 
June may be had by the poorest comer. 
Whether we look, or whether we listen 
We hear life murmur or see it glisten." 

As we lay in bed Jack gave a big sigh. 

"What's that for?" I asked. 

"It's our last night here and I wish we had a month more," he 
replied. It had been very pleasant indeed. Jack and I had never 
been off in camp before, but I had thoroughly enjoyed being with 
him, and hope we may have many trips together hereafter. 

The next morning "we fished for keeps" as Jack said, and al- 
though no very large ones were taken we caught enough to make 
our friends feel very kindly toward us on our return home. 

After dinner we reluctantly took down our tent, went over 
to the mainland, where the team was to meet us, rolled up our can- 
vas boat and at 7 o'clock were in Park Rapids. We packed our 
fish in ice and I asked the agent at the depot to check our outfit 
and he promptly refused. 

"Will you put the things in the car for us?" I asked. 

"No, I will not." 

"Can I leave them here at the depot until morning?" 



"Yes," but with evident reluctance. 

After supper we strolled around town awhile, went to the riv- 
er and examined the new fishway just put in, then went to the ho- 
tel and asked to be shown to our room. The door would not shut 
tight, so I placed a chair against it, and placed my heavy grip on 
the chair. It wa&r very hot, so we undressed, and lying down on 
the bed, Jack went to smoking, while I read aloud from the For- 
est and Stream. Some oue came along the hall, grasped the knob 
to our door and half opened it, then catching sight of two pairs of 
legs on the bed beat a hasty retreat. There was a row outside. 
Evidently the landlord had put us in some one else's room or had 
sent some one else into our room. Finally the clamor died away 
and we were disturbed no more. 

In the morning when we went to the train I went into the 
baggage car and told Jack to hand me our dunnage, which he 
did. I stowed it away and told the somewhat astonished baggage 
master that that, outfit was going to Wadena. He grinned, but 
said nothing, and it went. 

We were home in time for supper, and so ended a trip replete 
with pleasures and pleasing memories. The picture of Whippoor- 
will Camp and the many incidents connected therewith, with Jack 
filling foreground, middleground, and deeply shading the back- 
ground, is one that I shall ever fondly cherish. I bought Frost's 
absurd book "The Bull Calf and Other Tales," and gave it to Jack 
as a souvenir of our camp on Bull Calf Island. He laughed when 
I gave it to him and said: 

"All right, old fellow, I'll keep it and pass it down to my 
children's children." 

"But the meanings cleave to the lake, 

Cannot be carried in book or urn ; 
Go thy way now come later back, 

On waves and hedges still they burn." 
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"If thou art worn and hard beset 

With sorrows that thou wouldst forget, 

If thou wouldst read a lesson that will keep 

Thy heart from fainting and thy soul from sleep, 

Go to the woods and hills ! No tears 

Dim the sweet look that nature wears." 

H. W. Longfellow. 

WAS sitting in my room and feeling a little blue one Aug- 
ust evening when the door opened and in walked Jack. 
After a few words he said, "I'll go on a trip along the 
North Shore and to Isle Royal with you, if you'll go Thurs- 
day morning." I fairly gasped in astonished delight, for 
we had been talking of such a trip all the spring and summer, 
but the more we talked the further off the realization seemed and 
only two days before he had told me that he did not see how we 
could get off. Here he was however, with his proposition to go 
Thursday and this was Tuesday evening. "I can only be away 
ten days," he continued, "so let's decide quick." "I'll go," I re- 
plied. "But there'll have to be some hard work done to-morrow," 
and there was. Wednesday evening at ten o'clock Jack and I 
were lying in bed; with all our dunnage at the depot, and every- 
thing arranged as ship-shape as possible at home and the alarm 
clock set for 3:30 a. m. "Does that thing ever fail to go off on 
time?" asked Jack sleepily. "Never." 
"Well then, good night." 
"Good night." 



'Twas a perfect summer morning when we awoke, and hastily 
dressing, reached the station with a few minutes to spare before 
we started on our nine hours' ride by rail to Duluth. Harvesting 
had just commenced, and on that fair August morning the fields 
seemed doubly beautiful and the streams and lakes and forests 
glorified as we whirled away eastward. 

At Staples where we changed cars we found evidence of the 
electric storm of the Sunday evening previous, as only a heap of 
blackened brick and other material remained of the building 
which had contained the superintendent's and train dispatcher's 
offices, and the lunch room. The train dispatcher's office was 
now a box car, which seemed enveloped in a net work of 
wires. Onward we went through an almost unbroken sameness of 
jack-pine and tamarack marsh. At one place the train stopped in 
the woods, there was a village of birch bark teepees, and canvas 
tents. It was a camp of Indians, who were picking blueberries. 
For those who desired^to see the picturesque Indian as he now 
exists in Minnesota, here was an excellent opportunity. 

Half-past twelve found us at West Superior, and in a brief 
while more we were in Duluth. Our first errand was to find when 
a steamer left for the North Shore and Isle Royal. We found 
that the Cambria left for Fort Arthur that evening; the Dixon 
for the North 'Shore and the island three days later. What should 
we do? Go to Port Arthur on the Cambria and wait there for the 
Dixon or wait at Duluth? I was for waiting at Duluth, as I wish- 
ed Jack to see the beautiful scenery along the route. We decided 
to wait for the Dixon, but not in Duluth. We would run out to 
Knife river, camp there for a couple days and try for some trout. 
A ride of three-quarters of an hour on the Iron Range Road, with 
old Superior close on one side and the uplift of rock supported 
hills on the other, crossing many streams where in their season 
trout do hide, brought us to Knife river, and we and our dunnage 
were left on the platform which serves as a station, while the 
train went whirling on. 

Like a fancy of a dream almost, Knife Island sits in old Su- 
perior's waters twenty miles down the north shore from Duluth. 
Tis a prominent landmark from far up and down the shore. It is 



rock-girt and covered with the evergreen fir. A rocky point juts 
out from the shore which is only a short distance away and there 
Knife river "comes winding down" to greet "the brother to the 
sea." A most practical railroad bridge crosses the river a few 
rods up — a great structure of red-painted timbers and iron; and 
just beyond this we set up our tent, with the river a few rods in 
front and the gleaming lake a short distance off. How beautiful 
it all was. 

"River mouth rocks are fair to see. 

By dawn or sunset shone across, 
When the ebb of the sea has left them free, 

To dry their fingers of gold-green moss ; 
For there the river comes winding down 
From salt sea meadows and uplands brown 
And waves on the outer rocks afoam 
Shout to its waters, *welcome home.' " 

Close by were two large tents, which we learned belonged to 
the grading crew at work on the country road, beyond these tents 
the woods reached away to the great iron ranges, and beyond to 
the Canadian border; the river in its gorge lying here like a long 
placid pool, ever seeking an uninterrupted exit into the lake and 
ever beaten back and interrupted by the restless waves and shift- 
ing sandbar; while standing out in bold relief a few rods from 
shore was Knife Island Reef encircled and wave-lashed. 

After we had set up our tent, put our dunnage in it and were 
getting ready to go-a-fishing the cook from the graders' camp 
came over, and watched us as we put up our rods and rigged our 
lines. He was a medium-sized man with a great shock of hair on 
his head, and enormous bushy whiskers. His white apron reach- 
ed from his neck to his feet, and as he stood watching us I was 
reminded of a statue of Moses by a great sculptor, which I had 
seen. I was so amused at the thought that I had to laugh. The 
same idea had come to Jack for he said in a low tone: 

"Moses!" 

I collapsed at that, and just then Moses began to talk. 

'Say, you will not get any fish here." 
Why?" I asked. 

'They hain't here. There was some when we first came but 
for the last month we have not caught one." 






"But this is a noted trout stream." 

"Can't help that. If you want trout you'll have to go up 
about seven miles on a branch of the main stream. There you 
will find some trout. 

He turned away, and we looked at each other. 

"Do you suppose the old addlepate knows?" asked Jack. 

"I'm afraid he does, but we can try any way," I replied. So 
up the river we went. The stream was very low and looked most 
unpromising, so I said "Let's go up to the falls and try there." 

"How far is it?" 

"About a quarter of a mile." 

"All right, lead the way." 
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tAKING a dim trail we started. After we had gone about 
twice the distance I had stated we began to look anxious- 
ly ahead for the falls. I had been there once before, but 
then I hadjfished all the way up and the distance seemed 
short. We could neither see nor hear the falls, so mak- 
ing a few casts which brought no trout to hook, on we went, find- 
ing much pleasure in the scenery along the river even if we found 
no trout in its waters. About us were the grim dark woods, t'te 
only opening that made by the river. The sunlight glinted down 
upon still pool-rippling shallow, or swirling rapid, and upon the 
great boulders that thickly stud the river's bed, while — 

"Fringing the stream at every turn 
Swung low the waving fronds of ferns; 
From stony cleft and mossy sod 
Pale asters sprang and goldenrod." 

A sudden turn brought us to the falls, but how changed from 
the falls I saw in May, when Stephens and I were here. Then a 
mighty volume of water was pouring over the ledge of rock niak 
ing a sight grand and beautiful. Now a small stream found its 
way down the ledge close to one bank in a succession of liM'e 
falls, which I told Jack was a most natural fish way; and right on 
the brink of the rocky wall, where was the stream then, now there 
were flowers in bloom, growing in one of the crevices of the rock. 

We tried every pool and rapid but in vain, and at length 
went back to camp convinced that "Moses" did know what he was 
talking about. 



Back to camp we went, and after supper prepared our bed of 
spruce boughs, blanket-covered, in which we lay "with greater 
comfort/' Jack said, "than last night in your bed." 

We found that Moses had another name among the grading 
crew. At supper time we heard them address him as "King 
James." 

" Well we'll not have to get up early in the morning to go fish- 
ing," said Jack, after we had gone to bed. "We can take a good 
long morning nap." 

The flowing river and murmur of waves on the beach, togeth- 
er with our picturesque surroundings, had aroused the philospher 
and poet in Jack, and it was some time ere we went to sleep, as 
question, suggestion, scrap of philosophy, bit of poetry or thought, 
showing a keen insight into things in earth and air and sea, came 
from him; but at length silence reigned unbroken over Riverside 
Camp. I was aroused the next morning by a most unearthly 
sound, which at first I was puzzled to account for, but soon found 
came from a great tin boat horn, at the small end of which was 
Moses, who in this way was calling the graders to breakfast. I 
aroused Jack, who was sleeping the sweet sleep of innocence, 
seemingly, and after breakfast we went down to the beach where 
we stayed all the forenoon, watching the waves, lying on the sand 
and gathering agates, of which we secured a large number, some 
of which were very beautiful. "Oh," said Jack, "isn't this just 
grand?" 

"And over me unrolls on high 
The splendid scenery of the sky. 
Where through the sapphire sea the sun 
Sails like a golden galleon." 

Now and then a stately steamer passed going up or down the 
lake, leaving a great, black trail of smoke against the sky. All 
too soon the forenoon passed. We returned to camp and I pre- 
pared as luxurious a dinner as I could. After eating we decided 
to go up the river and have another try for trout. We might as 
well have stayed in camp for all the trout cared, but we enjoyed 
the walk and the beautiful scenery. At one place the water came 
over a little ledge four or five feet high and then swirled around 
and around in a rocky basin. 



"I must have a swim here," said Jack, so clothes were quickly 
doffed and in the deep pool and underneath the waterfall a most 
delightful bath was taken. 

Leaving the river we took an old trail that led eastward along 
which we went for what seemed to us a long distance. The trail 
was lined on each side with raspberry bushes loaded with ripe 
berries. We picked and eat until Jack said "I want no more." 
We began to wonder where the trail would take us when an abrupt 
turn brought us in sight of the old water tank at the end of the 
railroad bridge near camp. It was very warm in the woods, but 
out on the lake a stiff breeze was blowing, occasional white-caps 
were seen, and great green colored waves were coming inshore, 
breaking in long lines of white foam on the sand, or dashing high 
the spray on the rocks at the island and on the rocky points along 
shore. We took a pail, cup, some lemons and sugar, and went to 
the beach and made a gallon or less of lemonade, using the clear 
cool sparkling water of the lake. We sat on a great log, wave 
beaten and rock battered, drinking the lemonade to the music of 
the whistling wind and the deep roar of the breaking waves. In 
the gathering twilight we went back to the tent and by the light 
of our campfire prepared and eat supper. 

"We'll have a good sleep to-night," we said; but we did not. 
I do not know how long I had been asleep when I was awakened 
by the terrific clatter of a cow bell, right by our heads it seemed. 
I jumped up, ran out of the tent and there stood an old bell 
cow not four feet from the tent, complacently chewing her 
cud and now and then giving a vicious shake, to rid herself of 
mosquitoes and gnats, and bringing all the clatter out there was 
in the bell. I sent her off with haste, and lay down again, but not 
to sleep, for three times that beast came back. The last time I 
expostulated so energetically, that she returned no more. But 
our troubles were not over. My going out and in had brought 
swarms of those minute insects, called along the shore "no-see- 
ums," into the tent. They fell upon Jack and nearly drove him 
frantic. At length, by closely covering ourselves, we found com- 
parative peace and went to sleep, from which we were aroused by 
a thunderous bellow, right alongside the tent. I exclaimed: 



"What now?" 

Jack turned over and asked as sweetly as a cherub: "Was 
that Moses blowing his horn or the angel Gabriel with his trumpet?" 

I had to laugh, exasperated as I was, and getting up I went 
out and found, neither Moses nor Gabriel but a great black and 
white bull, with bis head almost against the tent. I gave him a 
pressing invitation to make himself scarce, which he promptly 
accepted, and I lay down again beside Jack, wrathfully wonder- 
ing what next would come and not at all consoled by Jack's sar- 
castic remarks about my disturbing the sleep of respectable peo- 
ple by my flightiness. 
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[E morning dawned fair and beautiful but we were loth to 
get up. When we did arise we found that we were finely 
marked by the "no-see-ums." I counted thirty-three big 
blotches on the back of my right hand. After a bath and 
a good cup of coffee we felt better. We had an eight 
o'clock breakfast, after which we packed up and loafed around 
until the west-bound train came along and stopped at my signal. 
We were soon aboard, and waving a good-by to Riverside Camp, 
and Moses, and the bull and the cow with the bell, we reached 
Duluth in time for dinner. After dinner we made our final prepara- 
tions for our trip down the North Shore and to Isle Royal, bought 
our tickets, had our baggage transferred from the depot to the 
steamer, and then spent the rest of the afternoon and evening in 
seeing the city, which was familiar enough to me but not to Jack. 
We went up the incline railway, and from the lookout viewed city, 
lake and bay, shipping and network of railroad tracks, and across 
the bay through rifts in the smoke we caught glimpses of West 
Superior. We took in scenery enough, Jack said, "to last us for 
years." 

Coming down from the lookout we went into the power-room 
and saw the mighty engines and powerful machinery that winds 
and unwinds the cables which pull up and down the cars on the 
incline. Prom the power-room we went out to see the deer, which 
are in a little inclosure near by. There was a buck, with horns 
nearly grown, and three mottled sided fawns; all were panting 



with the heat, for the August sun smote fiercely down upon the 
rocky hilltop and the half dozen small fir trees stuck in the ground 
at one end of the inclosure were only a pitiful mockery of the free 
wild wood's soothing shade. I told Jack that "I heartily wished 
I could let them out and see them safe away/' Near by was 
another inclosure in which three bears — two black and one brown 
— were chained. They, too, were suffering from the heat. Each 
had a tub partly filled with water, into which they would go and 
sit every few minutes. One of them was especially mischievous, 
and when the keeper came in to clean up the inclosure made sev- 
eral attempts to trip him with the chain. The man, however, kept 
close watch and frequently shaking his finger at the bear, said : 
"Ye think ye are pretty smart, but ye don't down me this time." 
The bear winked and blinked and bided his time. The man turn- 
ed to answer a question. Quick as a flash the bear made a rush 
out beyond the man, then doubling back, looped the chain around 
his feet and laid him on his back with neatness and despatch. 
We applauded the bear, but a very angry man got up out of the 
dust, and with many oaths and fist shakings uttered dire threats 
at the bear, which now stood facing him, evidently ready for the 
next move. The man did not touch him, however, and we turned 
away, and boarding the car went down the incline still laughing 
over the discomfiture of the man. We next took the ferry and 
went over to West Superior to look at the three great whalebacks 
that were being finished. On our return we went to every store 
where there was a collection of agates and harrowed the souls of 
the shop-keepers by our search after such an agate as is not yet 
found. I chanced to think that I wanted some swivels, a simple 
want, surely, and one easily supplied, but in this instance we 
found that swivels were in the other store, down the avenue or 
just around the corner. From place to place we went causing 
tribulation and confusion in every place we entered, and had 
about given up the quest when we found what we wanted in a 
gun and tackle store under the Spaulding House. We went to 
our hotel and to bed, sleeping the sleep of innocence. 

Nine o'clock the next morning we were on the steamer, bag 
and baggage, watching the other passengers come aboard. A 



mixed lot they were; pleasure parties, cruisers, with their packs, 
residents of the North Shore returning home from a trip to Du- 
luth; fishing parties with boats and elaborate outfits, and camp- 
ing parties pure and simple. Promptly on time we steamed out 
through the canal and Jack drew a deep breath of content. 
" We're started on our long anticipated trip," he said, "and the 
day is as perfect as if made to order." It was true. 

"Bright above him shone the heavens, 
Level spread the lake before him. 
From its bosom leaped the sturgeon 
Sparkling, flashing in the sunshine; 
On its margin the great forest 
Stood reflected in the water 
Every tree-top had its shadow. 
Motionless beneath the water/ 1 

"I believe this day was made on purpose for us," said Jack 
as, standing on the upper deck of the steamer, we saw Duluth 
becoming less and less distinct behind us, and looking shoreward 
and ahead each projecting point, indented bay, and rock-ribbed 
reach of shore, tree crowned, "a thing of beauty seemed," while 
around spread the lake mirror-like as to surface and of a color 
that was a deep, deep blue, approaching a black near by, but a 
beautiful light green at a distance, and overhead was the blue sky 
in the midst of which was set the blazing sun of that hot August 
day. There was no breeze, only that caused by the steamer. No 
sturgeon leaped from the bosom of the lake, but otherwise the 
picture as drawn by Longfellow, with witchery of words, was 
exact. As we passed Lester river we had a fine view of the new 
town, Lester Park, and the flag drooping from the tall pole close 
by where the river comes down to greet the lake, indicated where 
the United States fish hatchery was located. As the steamer went 
on its way new beauties, of rock and wooded shore, unfolded be- 
fore us. It was all new to Jack and I enjoyed the familiar scenes 
all the more, seeing his enthusiastic enjoyment and listening to his 
graphic comments. 

"Just look at that island ahead. It seems to sit on the water 
as lightly as one of those gulls," he said. "Are you sure it is 
real?" he continued. "I think it will float away as we come nearer." 



The island was Knife Island, twenty miles down from Duluth* 
and it remained stationary as we went past it, and our camp site 
could be plainly seen. Twenty-seven miles down from Duluth, 
and the steamer stopped at Two Harbors. We went ashore for a 
few moments and looked at the great ore docks. As we went back 
we stopped on the lower deck to see the dunnage piled there. 
'Twas an amazing assortment. There were trunks and grips and 
boxes, and tents and lunch baskets, rolls of bedding and packs, 
trout creels and landing nets, guns in cases and out, fishing rods 
and tackle boxes in profusion, and four boats. All this, beside the 
usual merchandise the boat carried to the North Shore ports and 
fishing stations. 
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^HIRtY-SEVEN miles down from Duluth we passed Split 
Bock, a great resort for northshore fishermen where there 
are some giants of the trout family that scorn all devices 
of men to delude and hook them, and growing larger 
year by year, lay in the stream in plain sight, slowly wav- 
ing their great square tails, causing the angler to gnash his teeth 
in impotent rage. Jack and I had a laugh as we went by over 
the recollection of the misadventure of an acquaintance of ours 
who was there a month before. He is quite a stout man and com- 
ing along the narrow ledge along the deep swirling pool below 
the rapids, he lost his foothold and there he hung, clinging to a 
projecting rock, and sending out piteous cries for help. His com- 
panions came to the rescne and threw a small tamarack pole across 
to him. It fell short and went whirling around the pool. A mo- 
ment later, with a cry of wild despair, the unfortunate man loosed 
his hold and dropped with a tremendous splash into the dark 
waters below. To the surface he came, puffing and blowing and 
frantically clutching the pole and hung on for dear life, blubber- 
ing and yelling as he swirled around and around while his com- 
panions were doubled up in various attitudes nearly lifeless with 
laughter. As soon as they recovered they rescued him, and hum- 
bly begged his pardon for their hilarity. 

The scenery was finer the farther down we went, the shore 
line being bold and stern in its rocky savageness, which is so 
marked a characteristic of the north shore of Superior. Fifty 
miles down we reached Beaver Bay, a quaint little village of 






weather beaten houses, perched upon a high bluff, overlooking 
the lake and also the little bay protected by an island that is only 
a great bare rock, and an encirling reef. The town has an old 
world look to it, and Jack said: 

"I don't just recall the exact locality, but I know its counter- 
part is across the Atlantic somewhere." 

Two of our fellow passengers left us here — a mother and 
daughter, both as tanned and weather beaten in appearance as 
the houses upon the cliff. Jack and I had been watching the 
daughter for some time as she carried on a deep and desperate 
flirtation with a rather tough looking cruiser. The scraps of per- 
sonal history, loves and likes and hates, of herself and friends 
given in a shrill penetrating voice* accompanied by coquettish 
tossing of head, arranging of ribbons, and display of cheap jewel- 
ry, all made an amusing and also an amazing picture. 

Six or seven miles further we passed the Palisades, which 
stand in stern rocky grandeur, rising sheer from the water three 
and four hundred feet high. The hills grow more and more lofty 
and their serrated tops are sharply defined against the sky. Now 
we are lying off Baptism river. The club house looks very pretty, 
perched upon the bluff with that grass covered lawn, sloping from 
the porch to the very edge of the cliff at whose feet the restless 
waves beat and dash in time of storm, or softly lap as on this 
beautiful day. Some passengers were going ashore. Four boats 
came out to the steamer and began loading up. What a mixture 
the loads were. Trunks, boxes, bags, grips, bundles, baskets, 
guns in cases and out, ammunition boxes, trout creels, rods of 
half a dozen varieties, tackle boxes, a water spauiel, five men in 
outing suits, four ladies and — and — but this is all, and away the 
boats pulled amid the merry shouts and adieus, from those who 
watched them from the steamer. We concluded trout in the 
vicinity of Baptism river had best be wary, as this party of fisher- 
men and fisherwomen evidently meant business. Several tents 
ranged in a line on the beach a short distance away looked very 
picturesque, but were signs of discomfort or worse to the red and 
gold beauties which hide in the river and among the rocks there- 
abouts. 



Pork Bay was our next stop. Here two men went ashore 
with two extra large packs, and a traveling bag apiece. I won- 
dered what they would do with the packs, as they did not look 
like men who were accustomed to packing and roughing it in the 
rough country on the north shore. Two men came down to the 
shore from the woods, to meet them as they landed. These were 
the packers, and as the boat got under way and started on down 
the lake we saw the four men, two with the enormous packs on 
their backs, disappear into the timber. 

"Going to look after some pine land," said a man standing near. 

Pork Bay was so named because a certain famous commodore 
once stopped there and made camp. When the party went on 
they made the discovery that they had left all the pork behind. 
Some weeks later another party also camped there. When they 
reached Duluth inquiry was made as to where they had camped, 
and one of the party replied, "Oh, we camped where the old com- 
modore left his pork.'' So Pork Bay it has been ever since. 

Manitou Falls looked like a sheet of molten silver this afternoon 
as the water leapt down the rocky wall into the lake. All of these 
streams, which find their way into the lake hereabout, are renown- 
ed for the trout fishing they afford. Many a good tale of wonder- 
ful catches of mighty trout along these shores have been told. 
At Two Islands two more gentlemen went ashore. They had 
their own boat and a good camping outfit and intended to cruise 
along the shore up to Baptism river, fishing in every stream as 
they went. 

One hundred and six miles from Duluth the steamer stopped 
at Grand Marias. Quite a party stopped here; among them two 
school boys, perhaps ten and- twelve years old. 

"We are to stay a month if we want to, and do just what we 
like," the younger informed me. * 

Their enthusiam was delightful to behold. A resident of 
Grand Marias was aboard, and they beseiged him with questions 
all of which he patiently replied to. 

"You can get a boat without any trouble," he said, "and also 
a guide to take you out on the lake when the day is good." 

"Take us out on the lake, indeed," said the younger with 



infinite scorn, "I guess we'll take ourselves out on the lake, won't 
we Aleck?" 

"You just bet we will, that's mostly what we came for, to get 
lots of rowing. It will develop our muscle, it's great for that." 

As he said this he stretched out an arm about the thickness 
of a lath, and crooked, and thumped upon it, and stuck out in the 
latest style. "You just bet we're going to do lots of rowing to 
develop our muscle." 

"You bet we be," echoed the other. 
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RAND MARA1S is a very beautiful place. The little bay 
is almost laud-locked, aud yet deep enough for the largest 
steamers. Behind the few houses that comprise the town 
the hills rise tree-covered until we think of mountains. I 
tried to describe the place to Jack as my friend Stepheus 
and I saw it one May evening a year ago, when 

"Along the sky in wavy lines 

O'er isle and reach and bay, 
Green-belted with eternal pines 

The mountains stretch away. 

"Below the maple masses sleep 

Where shore with water blends, 
While midway in the tranquil deep 

The evening light descends." 

Chicago Bay is one hundred and twenty-six miles from Du- 
luth. Here a few fishermen and their families stay the year 
through. In summer the life is pleasant enough, but in winter it 
must be dreary beyond words* to tell. A year ago Stephens and I 
left the streamer at this place and caught our first trout in a little 
stream which comes into the east side of the bay and at Mesqua- 
tawanga river, seven or eight miles further down, we caught the 
largest brook trout that we ever have caught and we could have 
filled our boat with ordinary sized trout had we been so minded. 
Of course I had to rehearse the tale all over again to Jack al- 
though he had heard it several times, and also about our camp at 
Red Rock, one beautiful evening, amid such surroundings of 
earth and sky as poets may have dreamed of but never have per- 
fectly described. There was 



"A track of moonlight on a quiet lake 

Whose small waves on a silver-sanded shore 

Whisper of peace and with the low winds make 

Such harmonies as keep the woods awake. 

A slumberous stretch of mountain-land far seen 

Where the low westering day, with gold and green, 

Purple and amber, softly blended fills 

The wooded vales and melts among the hills ; 

A vine fringed river winding to its rest 

On the calm bosom of a storm less sea." 

Thus it was at evening, but the morning light brought with it 
storm, which Stephens and I braved, in our fool-hardy way, until 
we broke an oar off the cruel ledge of Bed Hock Point and were 
obliged to land at Tunnelled Bock, or meet our death on the heav- 
ing bosom of that wild lake. There we were for two days and 
nights while the storm raged, but fortunately there was a trout 
stream within a few rods of where we went ashore, and here we could 
catch fish without number. We had to walk to Grand Portage at 
last and get one of the men with a heavy boat to come down and 
get us and our dunnage off and over to Sheep Island in Grand 
Portage Bay, where the steamer was to stop and take us on. No 
steamer came and we hired the fisherman on the island to carry 
us over to Isle Royal in his Mackinac sail boat. 

"Well," said Jack, "you had a good time anyhow," and I 
hope we'll have as good a time on this trip." 

We did. As Jack observed while the steamer was going up 
Thunder Bay: "I am so full of scenery and enjoyment and hap- 
piness that I feel guilty, as though somehow I was having more 
than my share." Thunder Bay has its own claims for picturesque 
scenery. Pie Island, rising many hundreds of feet above the 
water, with its truncated top, on which we are told there is a lake 
of marvelous depth and clearness of water, the other jagged and 
savage looking islands, and Thunder Gape, rising somber, stern 
and forbidding a great, gray rock mass, up, up, up, I will not un- 
dertake to say how many hundred feet above the restless water of 
the bay. Off to the left as we went up the bay, the grain elevat- 
ors, roof and spires of Fort William were seeu, while in front, 

"White from its hillslope looking: down" 

was Port Arthur, and as Jack and I looked at it on this fair Au- 



gust morning, we were sure that it had been copied from the pict- 
ure of some old-world town. 

In a short time the steamer was tied up at the dock, and after 
breakfast we set foot on the "Queen's domain/' and for an hour 
"did the town" in our best style. Nearly two score of trout fishers, 
both ladies and gentlemen, were here on their way to the Nipegon 
country. After securing some beautiful agates as souvenirs, in 
obedience to the whistle we returned to the boat and started down 
Thunder Bay, past majestic Thunder Cape and out into the lake 
headed for Isle Royal. 

"Over sails that not in vain 
Wooed the west-wind's steady strain, 
Line of coast that low and far, 
Stretched its undulating bar. 
Wings aslant along the rim 
Of the waves they stooped to skim, 
Rock and isle and glistening bay, 
Fell the beautiful white day." 

It ought to have been a clear, beautiful August morning, but 
the air was thick with smoke, which grew denser as the steamer 
approached the island. Jack and I were standing on the upper 
deck, prepared to enjoy to the utmost the beautiful scenery, and 
here was a veil of smoke, covering all. 

"It is too bad," said the captain, "but there has been a fire on 
the island for two weeks and this smoke cloud has been hanging 
around all the time.'' 

"Well," said Jack, "we'll have to make the best of it." 

And the best proved to be very good indeed. Although wall 
of rock along the shore, wooded slope and craggy hejght, outlying 
isle, uplifted rock, and encircling reef were but dimly seen, and 
the amateur photographer, of whom there was one on board, lift- 
ed his voice in loud lamentation. Onward we went, stopping for 
a short time at Todd's Harbor, to take some fish on, then passing 
through Anygdaloid Channel, a long, narrow, deep passage be- 
tween the outlying islands and the mail island. Jack and I be- 
gan to discuss the subject of our landiug place. "Go to Coburn 
Harbor/' said the Captain. "There's good fishing there, and two 
trout streams empty into the harbor within easy reach of the land- 



and the two small log houses which make up the settlement at 
Coburn Harbor. The inhabitants were six men, one woman, one 
old dog and one puppy, all of whom were on the dock to meet 
the steamer. We went ashore, our dunnage was put off, and after 
taking many hundreds of pounds of fish on board, the Dixon 
went on her way and we proceeded to investigate as to the possi- 
bility of getting a boat, finding a good place to camp, where the 
trout were hiding and other matters of kindred sort. A good boat 
was at once placed at our disposal, and we could take our choice 
of a camping place either on the main island or on one of the 
numerous small islands in the harbor. As for trout, there had 
been lots of them around the dock, but they were gone how. 
Perhaps we might find some up the creek. But a camp was the 
first thing to be considered. One of the fishermen took us a feW 
rods down the shore to where a camping spot had been cleared 
off two years before, but Jack and I both said "No," to that place. 
It was too close, surrounded by a thickly growing wood, no wind 
could penetrate to it and neither could the blessed sunshine. 
Back to the dock we went, placed all of our dunnage into the boat 
and started on a voyage of discovery, which proved to be very 
short. We rowed to a small island near by, and as soon as we 
landed knew we had found the place. "Made on purpose for us," 
said Jack. The island was about the size of an ordinary garden, 
with a fringe of trees around two sides and one end, the other 
open. A moss-covered patch a few feet from where we landed in- 
vited us to pitch our tent there, and in a brief while our canvas 
house was up, our belongings all stowed away, and we still had 
an hour before supper time. 

"Let's get a trout for supper," said Jack. So we rigged up 
our tackle and started forth. I had rowed but a few rods when 
Jack exclaimed, ( Tve got one I" Sure enough he had, and in a 
brief while a beautiful silver-sided lake trout lay in the boat. 
Soon he had another, which shook loose near the boat, but we did 
not care, as all we wanted was enough to eat. We rowed on up 
to the creek, but could find no speckled trout there, so returned 
to camp. 

While Jack was cleaning the fish I went to get sortie wood, 



and made the discovery that the little island was covered with 
blueberry bushes and the bushes were loaded with ripe berries. 
While I was cooking the supper Jack picked more than a quart 
of berries, which added to our already luxurious bill of fare, made 
us feel that we were really the pampered red plush sons of luxury 
while camping that our friends accuse us of being. After supper, 
as we stood trying to take in our surroundings, Jack said, "I did 
not know there was a place on earth so pretty as this." It was 
very beautiful. Directly in front was the channel opening out in* 
to the main lake; on the right near at hand was the fishing station, 
surrounded by the tall and somber forest; at the left was a long, 
narrow island almost blocking the mouth of the harbor, while 
miles out in the lake we could distinguish still other islands great 
and small. 

Twa8 an ideal place, and I told Jack so. "Oh," he said, "if 
we could only put in a summer here." We took the boat and 
rowed down the channel and out to the furthest point of the main 
island, a sheer precipice of rock seventy-five or a hundred feet high, 
the gray granite beautifully marked with a deep ocherous red 
color — a savage looking place that must be grand and terrible in 
time of storm. As we rowed back up the channel, the little island 
with the white tent perched on it looked so romantic that it seem- 
ed to belong to another world. "Camp Jack," I said, "on Corbett 
Island, Coburn Harbor, Isle Royal, Michigan, U. S. A." Jack 
protested. "Don't give my ugly name to that pretty place." But 
I insisted that it must be so, and so it was and is. 

Never was bed more comfortable than that on which we 
stretched ourselves that night; and as we lay there it seemed that 
our cup of enjoyment was full and running over, although no 
speckled trout were ours or likely to be. In the morning I was 
awakened by heavy thunder, soon followed by a pattering rain, 
which soon became a veritable downpour. I soon made every- 
thing as snug as possible and then set about getting breakfast. 
Jack has assured me since that I was an exceedingly picturesque 
and also a pathetic sight that morning as I boiled potatoes and 
coffee and fried ham and eggs in the drenching rain. "It would 
really draw tears from the most hardened and unfeeling to see 
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'HE scenery at Bock Harbor is even finer than at Coburn. 
Mighty rocks are everywhere, and rising high above all 
the great circular lighthouse with its now blind eye look- 
ing o'er lake and harbor, island and reef, but no longer 
flashing forth light to give the course to vessels and warn- 
ing of the cruel reefs near by. A picket fence, badly broken aod 
weather-beaten, incloses a small square of ground between the 
house and the lake and the whole effect is that of some old world 
scene rather than this almost uninhabited new. The lady in the 
house informed us that their party, three ladies and one gentle- 
man, had been there over two months, but would leave in three 
days for Washington Harbor. 

What an afternoon we had as we dug for green stones in the 
gravelly pockets of the beach, climbed rocky points higher than 
trees which grew on the landward side and against whose front 
the waves were hoarsely moaning. We went over to the fishing 
station and made arrangements to have our outfit and ourselves 
taken to the steamer the next day. Returning to camp under the 
shadow of the lighthouse we took a trail that led to a high mass 
of rock, along the top of which we went until we entered a grand 
avenue leading through a dense fir grove and ending on top of 
another great cliff, down the face of which a narrow path zig-zag- 
ged nearly to the water, with the rocky wall on one side and a 
sheer descent to the water on the other. We saw 



"Inverted in the tide 

Stand the gray rocks and trembling shadows throw. 
And the fair trees look over, side by side, 
And see themselves below. " 

Down we went until turning a sharp angle in the rocky wall 
we found ourselves in a rooky fir-enshrouded and fern-carpeted 
glen, that opened lakeward. "Who'd have thought it!" said Jack. 
We retraced our steps, tarrying for a while on the bluff nearest' 
camp to try and "take some of the view in," as Jack phrased it. 
On an island about a mile away we saw tents, and knew that 
others were enjoying these beauties as well as we. We returned 
to camp, and while getting supper ready the man from the light- 
bouse party came over. He said they had caught no fish for a 
month. Before that they had caught plenty of trout, both lake 
and brook. But now the lake trout were gone and the creek 
where the brook trout had been was dry, and the trout gone he 
knew not where. As he started back he said, "There's going to 
be a storm; you'd better come into the house." We thanked him, 
but said we would trust our little tent. It grew dark early. The 
waves began to dash upon the rocks in a way that boded no good, 
and as we went to bed the growl of the thunder could be heard 
continuously and the flare of the lightning showed ragged-edged 
clouds skurrying across the sky. 

"Do you hear the waves!" I asked. 

"Yes," Jack replied. "And I do not like the sound. It makes 
me nervous." 

I do not know how long I had been asleep when the storm 
broke. It was terrific. The very foundations of the island seem- 
ed to be shaken. Above, around, out on the lake, the tempest 
raged while we lay in the tent, which was untouched by the storm 
save the rain, which came down in torrents. We were grandly 
sheltered. Every moment the tent was lighted by the blinding 
glare of the lightning, and we felt the earth shake with the deaf- 
ening crashes of thunder. "I'm going to take a look outside," I 
said, and getting up I opened the flap of the tent and peered out. 
All I saw was wind-tossed trees, rain coming down in regular 
sheets of water, black waves, foam-capped, the islands in the bay 
encircled by a white line of breakers, and towering over lake and 



shore the white lighthouse, and all this shown by the constant 
flashes of the weird, blue lightning. 

« 

"At intervuls fierce lightnings tore the clouds, 
Showing vast hollow places and the sleet 
Hissed, and the torrents of the sky were loosed." 

This was all I saw, but it surpass! anything of the kind I 
seen before. I crawled back into bed and we finally went to sleep, 
to awake, and find the sun shining, but the waves running very 
high. After breakfast we ascended the lighthouse tower, and 
standing on the platform outside the disused lantern had such a 
view of lake and island that Jack exclaimed, "It's worth a trip 
here just to get such a view." I took out my testament and we 
read our morning chapter from this vantage point, where we could 
see so much of God's handiwork. Jack drew a long breath, and 
said, "I did not know there was a place on earth so beautiful as 
this." What Whittier has written in "A Sea Dream" was true for 
us only, instead of the sea; it was "the brother to the sea." 

"We saw the slow tide go and come, 

The curving surf line lightly drawn, 
The gray rocks touched with tender bloom 

Beneath the fresh blown rose of dawn. 
We saw in richer sunsets lost 

The solnbre ponip of showery noons, 
And signaled spectral sails that crossed 

The weird, low light of rising moons. 
On stormy eyes from cliff and head 

We saw white spray tossed and spurned ; 
While over all, in gold and red, 

Its face am re the lighthouse turned." 

Only the light was out in our lighthouse— that was the only 
difference — but how great that difference! A dead tree is differ- 
ent from a living one, a cold, barren philosophy from the warm, 
living gospel of God's Son. We descended and did nothing but 
loaf around the whole forenoon. After dinner we regretfully 
packed up and took our dunnage to the fishing station. Here we 
found the party whose tents we had seen on the island, who were 
also going home. They had been camped there a month but had 
caught no fish, and were exasperated enough when we told them 
we had caught plenty of "lakers" in Coburn Harbor only eight 



miles away. Promptly on time the steamer came up the channel 
and lay to at the entrance of the harbor and we went off to her. 
On t>oard we found chaos reigned in cabin and stateroom. Men 
and women were seated and lying everywhere sick, oh, so sick. 
It was a very moving sight. 

There was a very heavy sea on and some of the passengers 
were thoroughly frightened. Two gentlemen came to me as soon 
as I came aboard and asked if there was any place where they 
could get accommodations at the harbor, as they and the members 
of their party did not care to continue the trip while so rough. It 
was a pretty rough sea, and it seemed to get rougher as we went 
on, passing Chippewa Harbor, Menagerie Light, where the long, 
cruel reef was a boiling mass of foam, Siskiwit Bay and Fisher- 
man's Home. After leaving this last place, where no stop could 
be made on account of the storm, it did seem that the steamer 
would be knocked into pieces by the waves. Now and then a wave 
came over the bow and dashed clear over the upper cabin. The 
rolling and pitching was frightful. It was almost impossible to 
keep a handhold, let alone maintaining a foothold. Jack and I 
stood as best we could on the upper deck amidship for some time 
watching the waves and maneuvers of the boat. Into Grace Har- 
bor we passed at length, then through into Washington Harbor 
passing the island where Stephens and I had our Stormy Camp a 
year ago. I pointed the place out to Jack as well as I could in 
the gathering darkness. At Washington Harbor several people 
went ashore absolutely refusing to go further while the storm last- 
ed. One man connected with the Wendigo Mining Company at 
Washington Harbor, expressed a most devout thankfulness to 
to get his feet on land again. " What will you do," I asked, "when 
you are ready to leave the island?" 'Til never leave," he replied, 
"if I have to go in a boat." Soon after leaving the Harbor I went 
to our stateroom and to bed, and if the boat stood on bow or rud- 
der or rolled completely over j knew it not, as I did not wake up 
until the first breakfast bell rang. The sun was shining brightly, 
the lake calm, and as I looked from the window I saw we were a 
few miles above Manitou. I do not wonder that the Indians re- 
gard Little Manitou with reverence, and if we were on shore we 



should find a scene of such stern and savage grandeur that we too 
would be impressed with the strength of the Almighty who form- 
ed these everlasting hills. 

Jack was sleeping like a baby, but I awakened him unceremoni- 
ously, and we dressed and went to breakfast. During the fore- 
noon the steamer made several stops to pick up parties of fisher- 
men along the shore, and all had the same story to tell, "No trout." 
At Beaver Bay the fishermen came on board who had gotten off 
at Two Islands when we went down. They had coasted aloug up, 
fishing all the way. 

"How many fish did you get?" I asked. 

"Well/' said one of the men, "I wish you would not ask such « 
a blunt question." 

"You had poor luck then." 

"The poorest kind. Why," he said dropping his voice con- 
fidentially, "We never caught a fish at all. What fish we had to 
eat we bought of some fishermen." 

This is what we heard the whole trip. The steamer was an 
hour late in reaching Duluth, and we missed our train, which 
meant a 24 hours' delay. Jack and I are never at a loss to pass 
away the time when together, so we rather enjoyed the waiting. 

After supper that evening we went down to the end of one of 
the long docks and sat there watching the small boats and tugs 
passing and repassing. It grew dark and the red flashlight at the 
harbor entrance was lighted; other lights appeared here and there. 
A big lake steamer came in, another, and still another, until five 
had passed us. "I believe the whole lake fleet is coming in for 
our benefit," I said to Jack. "It looks like it," he replied. It was 
a sight, and an evening to be remembered. Off across the bay 
were the long rows of electric lights in Superior, nearer the sta- 
tionary lights about the harbor and the many lights on the ves- 
sels, behind us, "from the hillside looking down," the many lights 
of Duluth. Slowly we walked back to our hotel. We went to our 
room and to bed. As we lay there talking over incidents of the 
trip Jack said: "'Tis our last night together on this trip.'' 
"Yes," I replied, "and what a pleasant trip it has been." "One of 
the most enjoyable of my life. But we must go to sleep. Good 



night." "Good night." We did not go to sleep for a long time, 
however, as some new thought or incident would come to mind we 
would go to talking again. We were like the guests at the "Way- 
side Inn," as described by Longfellow: 

"And still reluctant to retire, 

The friends sat talking by the fire 

And watched the smouldering embers burn 

To ashes and flash up again 
Into momentary glow, 
Lingering like themselves when forced to go, 

And going when they would remain, 
For on the morrow they must turn 

Their faces homeward, and the pain 
Of parting touched with its unrest 
A tender nerve in every heart." 
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"Where darkness found him, he lay glad at night; 
There the red morning touched him with its light, 
Three moons his great heart him a hermit made, 
So long he roved at will the boundless shade." 

R. W. Emerson in "Woodnotea." 

F course Emerson was not referring to the Bad Lands of 
North Dakota in these lines, for although the morning 
may be red oftimes amid the buttes, the shade is not 
exactly described by the adjective "boundless;" but 
he does refer to great-hearted men — such as Stephens 
is — and all brother sportsmen who are worthy of the name. Then, 
too, Stephens was not on his hunt for '"three moons'' — only three 
days saw him in pursuit of the deer, but, as he phrased it, "Many 
moons, many times multiplied, could not have furnished more 
enjoyment." 

His going was in this wise. Jack and I were sitting in my 
room the evening before Thanksgiving discussing various matters 
pertaining to earth and sea and sky, when in came Stephens with 
a rush, exclaiming, "I'm off for the Bad Lands to-night. Come, 
go along." But this neither Jack nor I could do, and we said so. 
"Well, I'm sorry for you fellows," he cheerfully replied, and going 
to the gun rack, took his .38-40 Marlin out and throwing it to his 
shoulder sighted at a mounted deer head on the wall, saying as 
he did so, "I'll lay some of those fellows low, and you two chumps 
will be so envious that you'll go and destroy yourselves. Where's 
that cleaning rod?" he continued, and I had to go and hunt it up. 



Jack, Stephens and I keep our guns, rods and fishing tackle in 
one large case, which stands in my room, and here is common 
meeting ground for "we three" nearly every evening when we are 
all in town. "Well, so long," he said, as he started for the door, 
"I've juBt got to get up and hustle to make that train. 

Silence most profound reigned for a time after Stephens had 
gone. Every sportsman knows what our thoughts were. At 
length Jack gave a great sigh and said, "It's hard to be tied down 
when I want to go so bad," and I agreed that it was a grievous 
hardship. Every time we met we talked about Stephens and 
wondered if he had any Buccess. A heavy snow storm came on 
the second day after he left and we discussed the probability of 
its reaching where he was, for if it did we knew it meant no hunt- 
ing for him. 

The days dragged slowly along, and one morning before I 
was dressed in walked Stephens. One look at his face was 
enough. He was fairly radiant with success, good will and hap- 
piness. "I had a great time, one of the best of my life. I was on 
the hunting grounds for three days and I shot seven deer, one 
black-tail and six white-tails. I dropped every one of them dead, 
too. I tell you I want no better gun than my little Marlin." 

It was a very enjoyable story that he told. One time he had 
three deer lying dead on the ground within a few rods of each 
other, the result of fine long range marksmanship and quick shoot- 
ing. I felt almost as though I'd been there myself by the time 
he had finished his graphic recital, combining, as he did, the hunt- 
ing of the game with description of the country, the people he met 
and ranches he visited. He came to the end of his story by say- 
ing, "We'll go there for a month next fall." I met Jack on the 
street that forenoon and told him of the hunter's return. "Came 
back empty handed/' quoth Jack. 

"Not much; he killed seven deer." 

"By the great horn spoon! Tou are fooling!" 

"No, I'm not; it's honest and straight." 

"Oh, where were we that we were not in it?" 

"Not there at any rate." 

"I suppose that he'll aggravate us beyond endurance, now 



that he's come back with such proofs of being a mighty hunter/' 

It was a little hard ou us to have Stephens look at us and 
grin and say, "I wish you had been along/' then smile broadly as 
some thought of the hunt came to him, and proceed to tell how it 
was thus and so, at such and such a time. 

One day there was a heavy snow-fall; towards night the wind 
arose and by the time it was dark a regular blizzard was raging. 
Jack came over after supper, and almost the first words he said 
after he came in were, "Don't you wish we were in camp on old 
Isle Royal to night?" 

From that, went to talking of the terrible dreariness in winter 
of life on the island and along the North Shore, recalling many 
incidents as they had been told us by fishermen, cruisers and 
Indians. While we were talking in came Stephens, and after he 
had been seated a few minutes he said: 

"If you fellows will be good and act decent I'll read you some 
notes of my trip out in the Bad Lands which I've scribbled down 
to-day." 

We made haste to promise perfect behavior. Jack laid him- 
self down at full length — a little over six feet — on the couch, I 
took my easiest chair and we were ready. Slowly Stephens pull- 
ed a roll of paper from his pocket and held it, meanwhile looking 
doubtfully at us. We urged him to begin. 
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- "And he, although a bashful man, 
And all his courage seemed to fail, 
Finding excuse of no avail 
Yielded and thus the story ran." 

Henry W. Longfellow. 

(R. PORTER will be at South Hart, November 25. Can 
| you come? Answer. 

A. R. Stephens.' 

This was the telegram I held in my hand one November 
morning in 1892 from my brother who had been out in the Bad 
Lands for several weeks hunting and having a good time general- 
ly, and it told me if I would be at the little railroad station of 
South Heart at the time mentioned, Mr. Porter, his hunting com- 
panion, would be there to guide me out to the camp. Should I 
go? I wanted to very much. I had a little business to attend to 
in Eastern Montana. Could I combine the business trip with a 
trip after deer? I decided that I could, and in a few minutes the 
message was being ticked off, 'I'll be there.' 

The evening of November 24 found me all ready, and when the 
Portland express pulled out of Detroit City shortly after midnight, 
I had started on my five hundred mile trip. The weather was 
mild and pleasant when I left Detroit, but as day broke we found 
ourselves in a heavy wind storm as the train rushed o'er the prai- 
ries west of Fargo. I devoutly hoped that it would not snow, for 
tf it should I feared that Mr. Porter would not get in from the 



camp to meet me in time to return to camp Saturday, rest over 
Sunday and be ready for sport Monday morning after the mule 
deer and big horns among the buttee of the Bad Lands. The 
train pulled out of Jamestown two hours late. An extra engine 
had been put on and we went westward as a double header. Bis- 
mark, Mandan and the rolling prairies were left far behind and 
the rough, broken country west of the Missouri appeared. So 
rough is it that the tenderfoot always asks: 'What is it good 
for?' This question was answered as we saw horses, cattle and 
sheep feeding on the brown grass and learned that this was the 
cominencement of the great stock and grazing country that Theo- 
dore Roosevelt so graphically describes in 'Ranch Life and Hunt- 
ing Trail.' 

On we went, following the windings of Little Heart river, 
passing desolate looking stations and section houses, and now and 
then a small farm or a great stock ranch. The only place of in- 
terest between Mandan and Dickinson is Sims. A few years ago 
coal was discovered here. A great excitement followed and people 
rushed to the place. Brick buildings were erected, shafts sunk, 
and everything bid fair to supply the whole Northwest with Dako- 
ta coal. 'Twas only a dream; the coal proved to be no good, and 
so is Sims. The buildings are tumbling down and the town is 
what all mining towns are that have had their day. As we passed 
South Heart, west of Dickinson, I dropped a line off to Mr. Por- 
ter, telling him that I would be back on the morrow. We were 
now on the edge of the Bad Lands. Soon Medora was reached, 
the place made famous by the French Marquis who a few years 
ago built here his packing houses and attempted to freeze out the 
Armours. The ambitious Frenchman is gone, but the Armours 
are still doing business at their old stand. I saw several cowboys 
here with their portable armory on. At Beach water tank I found 
the telegraph crew, so I stopped there all night. It was bitter 
cold, and all the crew wanted to stop work and get out of the 
country. The foreman and I labored long and earnestly with 
them and finally persuaded them to remain until the line was run 
into Glendive, Montana. 

At bed time it commenced to snow and blow a gale from the 



northwest. All night the cars rooked from the violence of the 
wind as they stood on the siding at the water tank. The morning 
found the storm still raging. We could see only a short distance 
along the track and as there was no line connection, we had to 
post a watchman to stop the east-bound train on which I would 
go back to Mr. Porter's place. After waiting four hours beyond 
time the train came and I was soon whirling eastward. 

When the conductor came through and I told him to let me 
off at South Heart, he looked at me and said: 

'You should be looked after, as you do not seem to know 
enough to take care of yourself.' 

'That's all right,' I replied, Tm going hunting.' 

'Well, I suppose you know what you are about, and any one 
starting on a hunt in the Bad Lands in such a storm ought to 
have success and I hope you will.' 

The storm began to lessen, and when Medora was reached 
every indication pointed to fair weather. Soon after leaving this 
place, one of our work crew who had come with me from Beach's, 
said: 

'I'm going to have some sport with the passengers.' 

'How?' I asked, *with the petrified Indian?' 

'Yes,' he replied. 

In a few minutes he informed three ladies seated near us that 
we would soon pass a petrified Indian in plain sight on a butte. 
They soon made this known to everyone in the car. The train 
went around a curve. 'Indian Hill,' he said to the ladies, and 
there in plain sight stood the solitary figure of an Indian looking 
like a solid stone. The immediate effect was great. Every win- 
dow on that side of the car was opened and heads thrust out to 
see the sight. I heard such expression as: 'How real it looks.' 
'How strange that such a curiosty should be left there,' and 'What 
a pity that it has not been taken down and sent to Chicago.' I 
had to laugh, for the Indian had been made by some of the men 
of our working crew out of crossbars from telegraph poles and 
some old clothes stuffed with clay, which had hardened and lo! a 
petrified Indian. When this fact became known the friendship ef 
the three ladies for the joker abruptly ended. 



South Heart was reached soon after this incident, and the 
train went on, leaving me and my dunnage on the four by six foot 
platform that forms the station there. Porter was not in sight, so 
I went to the only store in the place and inquired after him. The 
man told me that Porter was at his farm and was expecting me. 
I left my dunnage at the store and, taking my rifle, made a short 
cut, in the gathering darkness, for Porter's place. I soon covered 
the mile and a half and in response to my rap received the warm 
welcome of Mr. and Mrs. Porter. Supper was all ready and did 
ample justice to the broiled venison and other good things on the 
table. After supper Mr. Porter told some of his hunting tales, 
and referred to his last trip when he killed two fine big-horns, the 
heads of which he showed me, and the sight of them nearly drove 
me wild. We went to bed early, as we had to be up betimes to 
make the fifty miles to camp the next day. 

Four o'clock the next morning found Mrs. Porter getting the 
breakfast, Mr. Porter attending to the team and I was loading the 
wagon with supplies. Long before daylight we were off. None 
but men accustomed to the plains, like Porter, would care to start 
over those vast, dreary wastes on a dark morning with the snow 
covering everything and every hill, level and ravine looking exact- 
ly alike. 

'We'll get lost,' I said. 

He laughed good-naturedly and, 'guessed we'd come out all 
right.' 

We made about six miles before daylight. Soon after it be- 
came light, as we rounded a hill with the team on a brisk trot, we 
came in sight of eight antelopes. My gun was packed in the 
wagon, as I had said that I would do no shooting until Monday, 
but Porter had his gun at hand and was out of the wagon in a 
hurry when he saw the prong horns, and tried to make a sneak on 
them. After making out what we were they started to circle 
around us, but stopped about three hundred yards off, giving 
Porter a chance to score a clean miss, the light being still too dim 
for long range shooting. But how those antelopes did get out of 
there 1 We drove on over the rough country at as smart a pace as 
our horses could stand, and at eleven o'clock crossed Green river, 
where we halted to water and rest the team. 



Here lives a Mr. Cook who has a sheep ranch and whose 
nearest neighbor is fifteen miles away. From here we had a fairly 
good road for twenty-five miles, which brought us to the Randall 
Bros', horse ranch. The only animal we saw on this stretch was 
now and then a lone wolf. We were heartily welcomed by the 
men at the ranch and told to make ourselves at home, which we 
were glad enough to do after our forty-mile drive over the rough 
plains. The cowboys got us an excellent supper, and in the morn- 
ing we sat down to a breakfast that would do credit to many a so- 
called first-class hotel. When ready to start on our twelve-mile 
drive to camp, I asked the amount of our bill. There was no bill, 
nor could I get them to take a cent, but we were invited to come 
again, stay as long as we wanted to and not to insult them by 
offering them money. 

Soon after leaving the ranch we entered the Bad Lands prop- 
er. It being Sunday Mr. Porter put his gun away when we start- 
ed, as he will not hunt on Sunday any more than I will. The road 
became very rough. Now we would go along a divide, going so 
close to the edge that we could look down the sheer wall for hun- 
dreds of feet. Sometimes we would get out to steady the wagon 
— or at least I did — and I told Porter that if the wagon should go 
over there I did not care to go with it. There was much of inter- 
est to me along the way. Some of the hills were covered with a 
growth of cedar and right alongside were buttes which reared 
their bare and variegated sides hundreds of feet in the air. There 
were plenty of game signs, although we saw nothing but grouse, 
which were everywhere. When about five miles from camp Porter 
pointed to a high butte and told me to notice it closely as it was a 
half a mile from camp and the most prominent landmark for miles 
around, and that if I got lost anywhere within sight of that to 
make for it and then camp could be easily found. We now pass- 
ed Congress Butte and Speaker's Stand. The formation of these 
buttes is very beautiful and striking, the many layers of different 
colors forming a part of a grand picture, the dominating feature 
of which was Speaker's Stand about two hundred feet high, with a 
flat top on which was what looked like a huge desk, the whole 
butte being not over a hundred feet in diameter. 



In a short time we were at the camp and gladly welcomed by 
my brother, who had been alone for five days and who had expect- 
ed us the evening before. We at once went to fixing up camp — 
that is Porter and I did. A. B. was so busy reading the letters we 
had brought him that he was no good until they were finished. 
We enlarged the bunk to hold the company (that was myself) and 
prepared our late dinner. After dinner was over and everything 
straightened up, A. R. and Porter proceeded to fill me with hunt- 
ing yarns. They had shot some big-horns, and one blacktail buck 
had been dropped at a distance of four hundred and sixty-five 
paces, and another, shot on top of a knife ridge had, with the usual 
perversity of things, rolled down on the opposite side necessitating 
a carry of a mile further than it would if it had rolled down on the 
home side. Tarns were spun until at last I asked: 

4 What show do I stand with my little .38-44 Marlin if the 
shooting is done at three hundred yards and upwards? It is easy 
enough for you fellows with your .44-85 Colts, but I begin to feel 
that I am left and might as well have stayed at home. Here I've 
come five hundred miles for three days' shooting, and I did want 
to get three deer at least.' 

'Oh,' replied A. R., 'the little Marlin is good for three hundred 
yards every time.' 

I rather doubted it, but time proved that he was right. We 
went to bed early and slept the sleep of innocence until 4 a. m., 
when Porter rolled out and started a fire in the stove and issued a 
general order to get up. 

After breakfast we donned our war paint and started, Porter 
going to some rough country northwest of camp, while A. R. and 
I hunted up the creek where some whitetails had been seen Satur- 
day. As soon as it was light enough A. R. directed me where to 
go and wait for him to drive the deer right over me. I went to 
the designated place, a nice little plateau covered with low sage 
brush and overlooking the bottom on one side. Wishing to con- 
ceal myself as much as possible, I kicked the snow off from a 
bunch of grass and sat down, but I got up with surprising quick- 
ness to see what I had found that appealed to my feelings so. It 
was a good sized cactus with needles at least an inch long (I can 



feel them now as I am writing.) As I stood looking unutterable 
things at it, the whole plant seemed to smile broadly at me and I 
knew that life would be sweeter for it, now that a tenderfoot had 
tried to sit on it. A. R. soon oame through and reported that all 
the deer had gone down the stream. 

We went then to a thioket further up, but no deer. The 
grouse were very thick, getting up all around us and alighting in 
the trees, offered tempting marks. A. B. shot ten birds with a .22 
rifle. He would shoot those on the lower branches and the birds 
higher up would sit and cackle as their companions tumbled off 
the limbs and fluttered on the ground. 

At noon we returned to camp without a deer or even having 
seen fresh signs of any. After dinner we started for the hills 
south of camp to try for blacktails. I now had my first experience 
in climbing buttes. The sun had melted the snow off in places 
and to step on these was about, but not quite, as secure as step- 
ping on a banana peeling. Every time I essayed it, down I would 
go. Two hours of this sliding down and climbing up was enough 
for me. I was so beaten out that 1 told A. B. that I knew when I 
had enough of a thing, and I was going to camp, deer or no deer. 
He gave me the direction and we parted, he going for some deep 
gulches and I for camp. I soon found myself in some of the 
roughest country I had yet seen and, after climbing, sliding, fall- 
ing, and up and at it again, I reached the top of a ridge where the 
walking was good. I was now where I overlooked a deep ravine 
in which were dwarf cedars and pockets of brush. Presently I 
found a fresh deer track which I followed until it entered a thick- 
et, which I circled and found that the deer had not come through. 
I went to the edge of the ridge and, looking down, saw my first 
blacktail deer, lying down on a bare spot about two hundred and 
fifty yards off. I could not get nearer, so I thought I would see 
what my .38 was good for. Takin g careful aim I fired, but the 
deer did not move an ear. I shot again and yet again. This last 
time I saw where the bullet struck in the snow and found that I 
was overshooting. This was a surprise, as I had only raised the 
sight one notch from level, but being about one hundred feet 
above the deer caused the overshooting. I then held down and 



this shot started the deer and it bounded off quartering to me, and 
soon came to grief, for as it went across an open piece of ground 
I put one more bullet through the dewlap and one through the 
shoulders which brought it down. It was two hundred and eighty 
paces off, the farthest I ever brought a deer down with so light 
a gun. I was tired no longer and at once proceeded to dress and 
hang up my first mule deer, a nice large doe. I then hunted the 
surrounding thickets but without avail, so shouldering the saddle 
of the deer I started for camp, which I reached at sunset. 

I gathered a good supply of wood, started a fire and went to 
getting supper, as I knew the others would soon be in, tired and 
hungry. Porter came first, having killed two deer — a large buck 
and a yearling doe. A. R. came in later empty-handed, not hav- 
ing seen a deer the whole day. 
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,HE next morning we were off early, taking the team, as we 
were to go to the Little Missouri, where Porter said signs 
were plentiful and also to bring to camp the two deer he 
killed. Daylight found us at our hunting grounds, and as 
the country was brushy, we concluded to hunt together. 
Game signs there were in plenty, but we saw nothing. Presently, 
high up in the roughest part of the country, I saw a big-horn 
standing on top of a butte. Here was a chance for rare sport. 
Before A. B. could get his field glass to bear on it, the animal had 
gone out of sight, but it surely was a sheep, and have it we must. 
Off we started on what was one of the hardest climbs I have ever 
had, but it was only fun for A. B. and Porter, as they were accus- 
tomed to it. Up we went, making as little noise as possible, for 
the game we were after is the shyest and keenest of sight of any 
in the Bad Lands. When we reached the vicinity where the 
sheep had disappeared, we spread out so as to have the best chance 
possible for a shot. We worked upward like so many panthers, 
and all reached the top of the butte at the same time. Now was 
the supreme moment. We held our guns ready and took a look 
around for the big-horn. There he stood, about one hundred and 
fifty yards off, only instead of a big-horn it was a Texas steer with 
a white rump. We did not shoot. We were not after sheep. We 
had only climbed up a thousand feet to get a good view of the 
surrounding country. What a grand view it was that we had! I 
would willingly make the same climb again to see the deep gullies 



o'ertopped by the buttes marked by bands of black, gray, red and 
white. After taking in this magnificent scene A. B. started for the 
low country to hunt for white-tails in the bottoms, and Porter and 
I stayed up among the lofty buttes to hunt for sheep and black- 
tails. We found deer tracks so thick that we could not trail at all, 
so still hunted through the brush patches on the Little Missouri 
bottoms. A. R. was the first to start a deer and got in a snap shot 
at a fine buck, but missed, as we afterward learned. Soon I heard 
the brush crack and a big buck went through the brush. I sent a 
shot after him but missed. Further on we started a fawn but it 
went safely off. We then went to where the team had been left 
and ate our lunch. A. R. and Porter then took the team and 
started after the deer killed the day before. They would not let 
me go along, but told me to hunt the hills back to camp, which I 
did and saw five deer at a distance, but got no shots until just be- 
fore sundown, in a draw, I saw a buck feeding about three hun- 
dred yards off. 1 decided not to risk a shot at that distance, so 
carefully worked up to within about one hundred and fifty yards, 
and from there I brought him down with the first shot. I quickly 
had him dressed and hung up and started on a rapid pace for 
oamp, as it was getting dark. 1 reached camp all right and re- 
lieved the anxiety of A. R. and Porter who were getting uneasy 
for fear I would get lost. So ended my second day's hunt, with 
two deer to my credit. Neither A. R. nor Porter had killed a 
thing, save time, that day. 

As we sat around the fire after supper relating our experiences 
of the day, the wolves commenced tuning up in great style. They 
are quite numerous here in the Bad Lands and often make night 
hideous with their howling and yelping. We made an early start 
the next morning, each taking a different direction to hunt and 
also to bring in the game already killed and hung up. Porter 
started after a big-horn that he had killed before I joined the 
hunt, A. R. went east for a blacktail, while I went after the deer I 
killed the evening before and also to try and get my third deer on 
this our last day in camp. I hunted without success until about 
9 o'clock, although signs were plentiful then. As I was walking 
along a divide and looking down into a bottom covered with small 



patches of brush — just the place white-tail deer choose to lie in 
and serenely watch the hunter pass by — I saw a buck get out of 
his bed and go feeding up the bottom. He was off about half a 
mile, and I being in plain sight I waited until he disappeared be- 
hind some bushes, when I started to head him off. The hillside 
was very steep and after several slides and falls I gave up the at- 
tempt in that direction. While considering which course to take, 
I took a second look for my buck and saw two other deer near 
him. I then decided to go down into the bottom and climb the 
steep butte on the other side, then I would have the wind in my 
favor. With many slips and slides I went down from where I was 
and, after a hard climb, reached the top of the butte opposite. I 
rested a short time and then started for my game. I went about 
half a mile, then stopped to look the brush over. Directly I saw 
the head and neck of a deer over a little rise about one hundred 
and twenty-five yards off. The deer was looking at me. I took 
quick aim and overshot. Again I sent a ball from the little Mar 
lin and the deer dropped. I now looked for the other two, and 
almost immediately one started past me at full jump. My sec- 
ond shot brought it down about one hundred yards away. Up it 
sprang and started away, but my third shot brought it down to 
rise no more. Where was the third deer, the big buck? The two 
I had killed were a yearling buck and doe. Soon I heard the 
brush cracking and directly he came in sight running broadside 
to me. My first shot was too high; the second went through his 
heart and stopped his running forever. Well, here were five deer 
to show for my three days' hunt, and I had said that three would 
satisfy me. I got the three deer together and proceeded to dress 
and hang them up. Just as I put the last one up I heard a shout 
above me, and there was Porter with his big-horn. I was glad to 
see him as he could tell me the best way out with the deer. He 
wanted to know if I had started an abattoir all by myself. I told 
him I could not help it as it was the first time in my life that I 
ever had a chance at more than one deer at a time and I could not 
resist improving it. Porter told me that I would not have to pack 
the deer more than half a mile, which I was most glad to hear as 
I had counted on going back the way I came, which was at least 



two and one-half miles, and I was glad enough to find out that it 
would not be necessary to make the three trips that distance. 

We soon had the deer and sheep at a place where the team 
could get to them, and while Porter went to camp for the wagon I 
went after the deer I had hung up the evening before. I carried 
it out about a mile to where the others were, and soon after Por- 
ter came and we loaded up and reached camp at sunset. A. R. 
had not come in yet, and when he did come he was blue enough. 
He had wounded a black-tail buck early in the day, and had fol- 
lowed it a long while, but had not been able to get it. 

After supper we packed up everything we could as we were to 
start home in the morning. With the first gray light of the morn- 
ing we were off. We went about two miles when we broke the 
front axle of the wagon. We repaired this with a stout piece of 
elm and a long rope, but we lost an hour by the breakdown. The 
road was exceedingly rough, and for the next ten miles A. R. and 
I kept the wagon the right side up while Porter drove. 

As we passed a grove Porter saw a deer get up, but before we 
could get our guns out it had run across a piece of open ground 
and went from sight, we sending a few shots after it. A. R. de- 
clared that he hit it and we went to look for blood, but did not find 
find any. A. R. started back the way we came, but I took the bee line 
for the road. I came to a narrow, deep valley which I must cross 
and as I stood on the edge of the bluff considering how I could 
best get down, I saw a deer lying in its bed about two hundred 
yards off. Taking careful aim I fired and the deer was dead with, 
scarcely a move. I heard the brush crash in a little grove and 
knew at once that the buck was there. I soon saw him as he ran 
into the open, going from one grove to the other. I sent four 
shots after him as fast as I could and the last one brought him 
down, having gone quartering through his shoulders. This shot 
was at two hundred and five paces, and I patted my .38-40 Marlin 
and said: 'You're a daisy!' This buck had such fine antlers that 
I brought the head out to have it mounted. We added these two 
deer to our load and then put our guns away, for we did not want 
any more deer. 

We reached the horse ranch at supper time and were made 



heartily welcome. As soon as they learned that we had had no 
dinner, they hurried the preparations for supper. The foreman 
had brought out his wife and little daughter since we went into 
camp, and the little girl had to wait, the table being crowded, being 
told that she could eat with her mother when the men were through. 
She sat and gravely watched us as we ate after the manner of hun- 
gry, dinnerless hunters, and when she saw the first indication of a 
letting up she gave a sigh of content and said: 'Mamma, come, 
the mens has got frough.' 

The next day's drive brought us to Porter's place, and the 
following morning we went to Dickinson, where A. B. and I took 
the through train for home, Porter telling us to be sure and come 
back next fall. So ended the best and most successful three days' 
hunt that I ever had, and my satisfaction is the greater that I 
know I left no poor, wounded deer crawling around in the Bad 
Lands." 

"The landlord ended thus his tale, 
Then rising, took down from its nail 
The sword that hung there dim with dust, 
And cleaving: to its sheath with rust 
And said, 'This sword was in the fight.' " 

Only instead of doing this Stephens arose, went to the gun- 
case, took up his little Marlin, looked at it affectionately and said, 
"We are good for 'em every time," and Jack and I agreed that they 
were as good a combination of man and gun as ever existed. 

And so, as the author of poems "Here at Home" does — I 

"Close the book and leave the tale 

All unfinished. It is best ; 
Brighter fancy will not fail 

To relate the rest." 
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